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ADVERTISEMENT. 



The present compilation, confined within narrow 
limits, embraces still the most eventful period of 
Welsh history. To the Public who have so kindly 
received my first endeavours, I beg respectfully to 
submit this second attempt to illustrate the annals of 
Cambria, in the hope that it may be found, which I 
have done my best to make it, worthy of their 
encouragement. 



E. S. A. 



Sept 1852. 
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CHAPTER I. 

THE LORDS MARCHERS. 



Law of Gavel-kind ; evil Effects of — English Invasions of Wales— Nar- 
row Escape of Henry II. — Panic of th« Standard-bearer — Miseries of 
Welsh Campaigning — Lord-Marcherships, what they were — Powys no 
Marchership — Martin de Turribus^Conquers Cemaes — Gryfiydd ap 
Rhys— Martin de Turribus teaches his Subjects to play Chess — Gil- 
bert Strongbow — Gilbert in Trouble — Chronological Fix — Richard 
Strongbow — Welsh recover their own — Dermod Mac Morough, king 
of Leinster — His Letter to Richard Strongbow — Henry II.'s Dis- 
pleasure — ^Yields to Circumstances — Queen Eva — Portrait of Richard 
Strongbow — William Marshal, earl of Pembroke — Shakespear intro- 
duces him in '* King John" — Character of Earl Marshal — William 
Marshal the Younger — Neighbourly Attentions — Richard Marshal — 
l^hard Marshal's Courtesy ill-requited — Richard Marshal single- 
handed against thirteen Frenchmen — His Death and Character. 

The firm foundations of society are justice and equity. The 
instinct of human nature demands equal administration of the 
laws, equal rights, and is outraged when these are withheld. 
These principles find, one would think, their obvious deve- 
lopement in the division of property, that, on the decease of a 
parent, his substance should be divided among his children, 
share and share alike. The statute law of Wales was framed 
upon this impartial model. Nothing could have been fairer 
than this rule of distribution ; nothing, I am constrained to 
add, could have worked worse for the peace of families and 
the welfare of the country.* " The custom of gavel-kind," 

* Wynne's Edition, p. 2%, 

B 
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writes Caradoc of Llancarvan, who flourished in the twelfth 
century, when Cymric independence survived, " has been the 
occasion of the ruin and diminution of the estates of all the 
ancient nobility in Wales, which being endlessly divided be- 
tween the several sons of the same family were at length re- 
duced to nothing. From hence also proceeded several unna- 
tural wars and disturbances between brothers, who, being 
either not satisfied with their portions, or displeased with the 
country they were to possess, disputed their right by dint of 
the sword." Family feuds slowly, but surely, led to the final 
annexation of Wales to the territory of her powerful and per- 
severing neighbour. Still, the&e baneful jealousies and ani- 
mosities were not always predominant : at intervals, a brave and 
noble-minded people, casting their differences and dissensions 
to the winds, united in defence of their common freedom. 

About 1094,* William Rufus twice invaded North Wales, 
and twice was driven to an inglorious and precipitate retreat. 
King Henry I. once upon a time, in 1111, swore a great 
oath, ** that he would not leave one living creature remaining 
in North Wales and Powys-land ; but, having extirpated 
utterly the present race of people, he would plant a colony of 
new inhabitants." The then race of people were not extir- 
pated, nor the promised colony planted. When Henry re- 
turned from his Welsh campaigns, which he did with un- 
kingly haste, he had very little to show for it. His grandson, 
Henry II., was not more successful. In 1156, this warlike 
prince, bent on the complete subjugation of the country, 
crossed the frontier ; on this memorable occasion the English 
monarch was opposed to Owain Gwynned, one of the ablest, 
and, I was going to say, most gallant — but it is hard to dis- 
tinguish where all were gallant — princes of Wales. Henry, 
no novice in the art of war, found in Owain more than his 
match. In forcing a passage from Saltney Marsh, near 
Chester, to Rhuddlan Castle, the invader, intercepted in a 
deep woody ravine, not far from Flint — the name of the 
spot was Consylt, now Coleshill — barely escaped with his life. 
So close was the combat, that the Earl of Essex, who had 
never betrayed any symptoms of cowardice before, bewildered 

* Warrington's Wales, books v. vi. vii. Wynne's Edition of Powell's 
Wales, pp. 112-268. 
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by the suddenness of the attack, and appalled by the fierce 
cries of the assailants, flung down the royal standard, of 
which he was the hereditary bearer, and fled, crying, ** The 
king is slain I " The false alarm, in the consternation which 
it produced, nearly proved a true prophet. Henry escaped 
with a slight wound ; and, that it was no worse, had to thank 
the excellent temper of his armour, which withstood the 
showers of arrows from the Welsh marksmen which rattled 
upon it. Several years after, the Earl of Essex, challenged 
by his kinsman, Robert de Montfort,* fought in the lists at 
Reading ; and — an accusing conscience, perhaps, unnerving a 
strong arm — ^was unhorsed, vanquished, and left for dead. 
On the body being conveyed for interment to the adjoining 
abbey, the discovery was made that the spark of life was not 
extinct. Under the tender care of the good monks, the dis- 
honoured noble was restored to the sad consciousness of loss 
of fame and fortune, — his estates having been confiscated to 
the king's use. On this melancholy reverse he took the 
course dictated by the spirit of the age — assumed the cowl, 
and passed the remainder of his days in penitence and 
seclusion. 

In 1245, Henry IH., in an unwonted fit of martial ardour, 
led a large body of troops into Wales. There is preserved a 
letter, written in the autumn of the same year by a nobleman 
in the royal camp to his friends in England. It begins, 
— ** The king, with his army, is encamped at Gannock 
(Diganwy), and is busy in fortifying that place, sufficiently 
strong already; about which we lie in our tents, in watching, 
fasting, praying, and freezing. We watch for fear of the 
Welsh, who were used to come suddenly upon us in the 
night-time; we fast for want of provision, the halfpenny 
loaf being now risen, and advanced to five pence; we pray 
that we may speedily return safe and scot-free home; and 
we freeze for want of winter garments, having but a thin 
linen shirt to keep us from the wind.'' Then we have an 

* There wae not much to choose between the challenger and the chal- 
lenged. The question to be decided by the trial of battle was, which ran 
first ? A.D. lldS. ** About the same time there was a combate fought be- 
tween Robert Mountford and Henrie de Essex, to trie which of them had 
begun the flight in the voiage against the Welshmen in the Marches.'' — 
PowBU., 219. 
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account of a vessel from Ireland, laden with wine> stranded 
on the Welsh side of the castle of Gannock. There is a great 
struggle for the prize ; the English, at first, have the ad- 
vantage. ^' In their return back," to take up the letter again, 
" our soldiers, being too covetous and greedy of plunder, 
among other sacrilegious and profane actions spoiled the 
Abbey of A hereon way, and burnt all the books, and other 
choice utensils belonging to it. The Welsh being distracted 
at these irreligious practices, got together in great numbers, 
and in a desperate manner setting on the English, killing a 
great number of them, and following the rest to the water- 
side, forced as many as could not make their escape into the 
boats to commit themselves to the mercy of the waves. 
Those they took prisoners they thought to reserve for ex- 
change ; but, hearing how we put some of their captive no- 
bility to death, they altered their minds, and in a revengeful 
manner scattered their dilacerated carcasses along the surface 
of the water." The Welsh, in the end, got the wine and 
burnt the ship. The letter finishes in a melancholy strain, — 
** And thus we lay encamped in great misery and distress 
for want of necessaries, exposed to great and frequent dan- 
gers, and in great fear of the private assaults and sudden 
incursions of our enemies. Oftentimes we set upon and 
assailed the Welsh, and in one conflict we carried away an 
hundred head of cattle, which very triumphantly we con- 
veyed to our camp ; for the scarcity of provision was then 
so great, that there remained but one hogshead of wine in the 
whole army ; a bushel of corn being sold for twenty shil- 
lings, a fed ox for three or four marks, and an hen for eight- 
pence : so that there happened a very lamentable mortality 
both of men and horse, for want of necessary sustenance of 
life." The Welsh nation are heavily censured for the bar- 
barities perpetrated in their wars. The censure is just; yet 
they might, and there are indications that they would, have 
acted better had the incentive of good example been set 
before them. The reader of the letter I have cited will have 
observed that the Welsh, in the first instance, intended to 
reserve their prisoners for exchange, and only altered their 
minds on learning that the English had put their prisoners 
of rank to death. Evidently, a soldier's life in Wales held 
out no very agreeable prospect. Unpleasant reminiscences 
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floating in the royal mind may have inflaenced the monarehs 
of England in the very liberal grants which they made to 
knights and barons of lands and possessions in Wales. Sit- 
ting in the palace of Westminster in regal state, signing, 
sealing, and delivering parchment rolb to the mailed peti- 
tioners who knelt at their feet, was a much more befitting 
and kingly occupation than watching, praying, fasting, and 
freezing, pent up within the sea-washed walls of a dismal 
Welsh fortress. 

By the term "Marches of Wales"* is to be understood 
all Wales subdued by the English lords : all were called lords 
marchers wherever their domains lay in the Principality. 
The royal grants ran in general terms, of " all that they 
could conquer from the Welsh." The county palatine of 
Chester was conferred by William the Conqueror on Hugh 
Lupus, in the following form : — " To have and to hold the 
said county of Chester, to him and his heirs by right of the 
sword, so freely and securely as the king held the realm of 
England in right of the crown." f 

No record is to be found in the Tower of London, or 
elsewhere, of any specific grant to be a lord marcher in 
Wales. Very sensible reasons are assigned why the kings of 
England could not grant charters to the lords marchers. 
First, they did not know beforehand what lands a lord should 
conquer, or whether he should conquer any, and therefore 
could not grant any liberties within any precinct or territory. 
Secondly, the lords, after their conquests, were not over-hasty 
to purchase any charter, because they were not sure but that 
those lands might be restored by composition between the 
kings of England and Wales, as they sometimes were; or they 
might be recovered by force, and the lords expelled. Thirdly, 
the learned in the law say that the lords marchers had no 
charters of such liberties, because the liberties were of so 
high a nature, so royal, and so united to the crown, that by 
the law it was not in the king's power to grant them from the 
crown. Meanwhile, these gracious lords, not troubling them- 
selves about the validity of their titles, acting on the maxim 
that possession is nine points of the law, ruled their domi- 

* Pennant, vol. iii. Appendix. Jones's Brecknockshire, vol. i. pp. 
245-248. 

t Wynne, p. 257. 
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nions after a right royal fashion ; the king's writs out of the 
couits at Westminster did not run into Wales, excepting into 
a part of Pembrokeshire called ^' Little England beyond 
Wales." 

The lords marchers had each a regal jurisdiction, their 
own mints, their own courts, like the king's at Westminster. 
They appointed their chancellors and judges, and in every 
respect conducted themselves as independent sovereigns. In 
Glamorganshire there were many such lordships, or petty 
kingdoms. Doctor Malkin, who published his interesting 
tour in 1807, speaks of **at least fifty ancient buildings still 
remaining in the district, universally understood to be the 
halls in which the courts of legislature and of justice were 
held."* The lords marchers held their lordships of the kings 
of England in chief, or of the crown immediate, by serving 
the king in his wars with certain numbers of men ; and they 
were bound to keep their castles with sufficient men and 
munition for the keeping of the king*s enemies in subjection. 
The pride and self-sufficiency of the Normans disposed them 
to regard with dislike or contempt the institutions of their 
subjects ; but policy, more influential than pride, enjoined 
conciliatory measures : they even, we are told, condescended 
to popular acts, taking from the rich and giving to the 
poor. Among other permanent and more satisfactory con- 
cessions, gavel-kind, on the principle of " divide and reign," 
was permitted; also the transfer of land by surrender into 
court, when investiture took place by the delivery of a rod, 
though the wary Normans took care to exact a fine upon each 
change of hands. In some lordships there were two courts, 
for the English and the Welsh separately. In other lordships 
there was a mixture or jumble of the laws of both countries. 
In English and Welsh Penkelly, English and Welsh Hay, 
and many others, lands are frequently said to be held by 
English tenure, but by Welsh dole. Here the lord had the 
wardship of all the children, both sons and daughters. In 
other lordships, however, none of the Welsh customs were 
permitted to be retained, but the English laws entirely pre- 
vailed — the whole jurisprudence, in fact, depended upon the 
will of the first conquerors. From the time that Edward I. 

* Malkin's Tour, vol. i. p. 101. 
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took possession of Wales, no lord-marcberships were created : 
that politic monarch tried to abridge the authority of the 
existing lords marchers, and issued a writ of quo warranto 
against Earl Warren, who is said to have drawn his sword, 
saying, *< By this warrant my ancestors won their lands and 
privileges, and by this I do and will maintain mine." The 
king wisely dropped the matter.* The Hundred of Cemaes, 
in Pembrokeshire, is represented by Mr. Fenton, writing forty 
years ago, as possessing the same limits which it first assumed 
on its being erected into a Ijrd-marchership. 

Powys-Iand, by a rough computation taken to include all 
the country between the Wye and the Severn, was not, 
strictly speaking, a lord-marchership. Gryfiydd ap Mere- 
dith, lord of Powys, submitted to King Henry I., and yielded 
to hpld his territories of the king in chief as the lords marchers 
did, and do the king the like service, and thereupon was suf- 
fered to hold the same to him and his heirs, and was created 
lord of Powys and baron of the parliament of England. 
The male descendants of this bad Welshman having failed, a 
daughter inherited, who, according to custom, became a ward 
of the king, Edward H., by whom she was given in marriage 
to a valiant knight. Sir John Charlton; he proved a good 
friend to Puwys, and obtained from the king, whose cham- 
berlain he was, two weekly markets at Pool and Machynlleth, 
and two fairs in the year at each place. Thus Powys, at the 
beginning of the fourteenth century, passed into the posses- 
sion of English lords. 

One of the first,t if not the very first, of the Norman 
knights who set foot in Wales, was Martin de Turribus, a 
grand, towering fellow, as his name bespake. Martin pos- 
sessed large estates on the coasts of Devonshire and Somer- 
setshire, royal grants, the rewards of his valour and fidelity. 
Tired of inaction, and craving excitement, he planned a de- 
scent on Wales. Putting to sea with a stout crew and a full 
complement of men-at-arms, Martin landed at Fishguard, 
then called by its ancient British name, A berg way n. Stal- 
wart men, clothed in armour from head to foot, had, of 
course, an indefeasible right to the soil over a half-naked 

* Fenton's Pembrokeshire, p. 548. 
t Ibid. pp. 521-528. 
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population. Martin de Turribus marched straight forward, 
and erected his standard about two miles from the place of 
landing, on the height of Cronllwyn, a spot which com> 
manded an extensive view, and was surrounded by a morass 
easily defended. Hence he sent out his soldiers to forage. 
Having waited a few days to allow time for the natives to 
come and welcome him, when no one appeared, Martin ad- 
vanced farther up the country to Morvill. At this place the 
Welsh in arms disputed the way, but the Normans were 
victorious. There was no difRculty in tracing the onward 
march of Martin de Turribus, the flames of burning villages 
pointed it out. On the invader's crossing Mount Pressely, 
the men of three parishes, Meliney, Whitchurch, and Nant- 
gwyn, were drawn up in a body at the foot of the mountain 
to give him a warm reception. The interval was not long 
from the time that the Norman ranks, in glittering array, 
with their spears and battle-axes, came in sight, to their de- 
scent into the plain beneath ; it was, however, quite long 
enough to work an entire change in the minds of the assem- 
bled villagers, who, throwing themselves into a posture of 
submission, unbent their bows, and surrendered at discretion. 
Martin, gratified with the compliment, permitted them to 
retain their lands rent-free, and gave them the right of pre- 
sentation to their respective churches alternately with the 
patron, a privilege which they still enjoy. The example set 
by these three parishes found ready adoption, though we lack 
information whether Martin de Turribus was equally gene- 
rous to the rest who submitted. 

During the minority of GryfFydd ap Rhys, whose father, 
Rhys, fell in battle, as is said, against the invaders about 1091, 
the Norman plunderers had a quiet time of it. But so soon as 
this gallant prince came to man's estate, no more settled peace 
for Martin de Turribus. With occasional intermissions, hosti- 
lities lasted through many years, till the opportune marriage 
of William Martin, grandson of Martin de Turribus, with a 
daughter of the lord Rhys ap GryfFydd, happily put an end to 
them. The Welsh and English learned to assimilate tolerably 
well, and the descendants of Martin de Turribus long held 
possession of Cemaes by the title and with the full powers of 
lords marchers. The three parishes above mentioned, the 
inhabitants of which evinced so fine an appreciation of the 
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prowess of Martin de Turribus, seem, Whitchurch especially, 
to have quite won the old freebooter's heart. Tradition fixes 
his residence in Whitchurch, and he is believed to have in- 
structed his docile subjects in the art of war over the chess- 
board, in which celebrated game of skill Martin de Turribus 
was an adept. For many hundred years after the natives of 
Whitchurch were famous chess-players ; nor was this profi- 
ciency confined to the educated classes. George Owen* 
writes, — "In ancient times in this parish, the meanest and 
simplest sort of people, yea, the plain ploughmen, were skilful 
at chess-play ; and being Welshmen of language, had proper 
names for the chess-board and several sorts of men. They 
would artfully manage the game, they never being dwelling 
out of their parish, but illiterate and brought up at the plough 
and harrow altogether. There are living at this day a tew old 
men that are most skilful therein, and I have seen in my 
time very many ; this I laid down as worthy note, that such 
simple people should be skilled in this so rare a play, that in 
most countries, not but of the best sort, and the quickest wits, 
are found to be expert therein.'* 

Besides the lord of Cemaes, there was another and a 
greater lord marcher in Pembrokeshire. The success of 
Martin de Turribus and Robert Fitz-Hammon created a great 
sensation in England. The court was crowded with appli- 
cants. Gilbert de Clare, earl of Strygil and Chepstow f — 
(whether these twain were one is a moot point; on the widest 
supposition, they were not more than a mile or so apart) — 
having already a goodly slice, hankered for more, and was 
constant in attendance at the presence-chamber; till, at 
length, Henry I., tired of seeing the same long face, and 
listening to the same wearisome voice, was pleased to bestow 
upon this sturdy beggar all the lands of Cadwgan ap Bleddyn, 
lord of Cardigan, in case he could conquer and bring the 
country under. This he did ; and to defend his usurpation, 
erected the castles of Aberystwith and Cilgerran. All would 
have gone on peaceably and pleasantly, and Gilbert de Clare, 
or Gilbert Strongbow, as he is commonly called, sat com- 



* An eminent antiquary, lord of Cemaes in the reign of James I., and 
the great-grandflBither of the historian of Pembrokeshire, 
t Wynne's Wales, pp. 136-151. 
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posedly, under somebody else's vine and somebody else's fig- 
tree, had not Owen, son of Cadwgan the dispossessed chief- 
tain, acting on the whimsical notion that King Henry of 
England could not give away that which did not belong to 
him, countenanced and protected a company of honest Welsh 
gentlemen, who, so the incensed Norman complained, spoiled 
and wasted his possessions. Earl Gilbert carried his com- 
plaints to the foot of the throne, and made so moving an 
appeal, that King Henry, swearing that terrible oath that he 
would not l.eave one Welshman to draw breath, straightway 
invaded the country. With what result has been told al- 
ready. Owen ap Cadwgan made his peace with the king : 
how Gilbert Strongbow and he settled their differences does 
not appear. No sooner had the intrusive lord of Cardigan 
got rid of one thorn in his side before another pricked him 
worse. Gryffydd ap Rhys, prince of South Wales, stormed 
the castles which the Norman had been at such pains to 
build, and put their garrisons to the sword. His feats of 
arms struck terror into the hearts of the English settlers, 
many of whom had come in Earl Gilbert's train : numbers, 
in consequence, fled the country. 

Here a chronological difficulty blocks my way. Doctor 
Powell writes that Gilbert Strongbow, earl of Strygil and 
Chepstow, and by might, not right, lord of Cardigan, in 
1114 ** departed this life, after a long consumption, much to 
the joy and satisfaction of the Welsh." Mr. Rees, in his 
learned and interesting history of South Wales, says that 
" Gilbert Strongbow, who had rendered himself master of 
the greater part of Cardiganshire, was created Earl of Pem- 
broke in 1138, and invested with the powers of a lord 
marcher."* Pembroke, however, being a palatinate, the 
earls had not so complete an authority as other lords 
marchers. A writ of error ran out of the king's court into 
the palatinate, in which the king took intestate goods ; each 
palatine bound themselves by covenants, as other subjects 
did. Arnulphus de Montgomery had held Pembroke before 
him, but only as the king's lieutenant, without the powers of 
a lord marcher. Mr. Fentonf states, that about this very 

* Ree8*8 South Wales, p. 744. 
t Fenton's Pembrokeshire, p. 377. 
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time the new Earl of Pembroke and palatine, on whose head 
his royal master Stephen had scarcely placed the coronet, 
broke out into open rebellion, because he was refused the — 
we presume forfeited — estates of a nephew, and that he died 
1141. There is a difference of just twenty-seven years; but 
I have no means of reconciling the discrepancy, so 1 leave it 
to my learned readers to set this matter straight. 

Gilbert's son and successor, the famous Richard Strong- 
bow, had little scope for the exercise of his quasi regal 
powers for several years after his accession to the dignity 
of lord marcher. During the reign of Stephen, the Welsh, 
availing themselves of the civil wars in England, rose in 
arms and temporarily recovered their independence. The 
princes of North and South Wales, uniting their forces in so 
just a cause, " overran the country as far as Cardigan, re- 
storing all the former inhabitants to their proper inheritances, 
and discarding all such strangers as the late Earl of Strygil 
had placed in the country." After a pitched battle, in which 
the Norman, English, and Flemish intruders were defeated 
with severe loss, they were forced to depart the country with 
all speed, the patriotic victors " placing in their room those 
miserable Welsh, who had been so long deprived, and kept 
from their own estates ; and after they had weeded the 
country of those insatiable caterpillars, they returned, laden 
with very rich spoils and acceptable plunder."* The leaders 
in this noble enterprise were Oadwalader and Owen Gwynedd, 
the sons of Gryffydd a Conan, " in whom," writes the 
Welsh chronicler,t with honest pride, " remained the hope of 
all Wales, for they were gentle and liberall to all men, terrible 
and cruell to their enemies, meek and humble to their freends, 
the succour and defense of vidows, fatherlesse, and all that 
were in necessitie ; and as they passed all other in good and 
laudable virtues, so they were paragons of strength, beautie, 
and well-proportionat bodies." 

The Norman adventurers were not the best economists ; 
most of them might have sat for the portrait which Mr. 
Pennant, from an old writer, gives of Hugh Lupus, earl of 
Chester, ^< He was not only liberal, but profuse ; he did not 
cany a family with him, but an army ; he kept no account 

♦ Wynne, p. 158. 

t Hoare's Giraldns, vol. ii. p. 61. 
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of receipts or disbursements; he was perpetually wasting 
his estates, and was much fonder of falconers and of hunts- 
men than of cultivators of the land and holy men."* Richard 
Strongbow, expensive in his tastes and habits, with very 
reduced means for their gratification, soon became an em- 
barrassed man, beset with creditors, desperately poor, and, 
to cap his adverse fortunes, from some cause unknown, — 
perhaps a leaning to the Welsh, with whom, for a Norman, 
he was unusually popular, — had incurred the disple/LSure of 
the then sovereign. King Henry II. The second lord 
marcher of Pembroke had nothing before him but the dreary 
prospect of ending his days in one of his own royal jails, 
when an unexpected turn changed the colour of his for- 
tunes. About 1168 f there appeared in South Wales, Der- 
mod Mac Morough, ex-king of Leinster, exhibiting, as his 
credentials, the royal brief, authorising English subjects to 
assist the fugitive prince in the recovery of his dominions. 
A banished king is generally regarded as an object of sym- 
pathy, but beyond the interest excited in great reverses, 
Dermod had no claim to commiseration. An old man, he 
had seduced the wife of a powerful chieftain, O'Rourke, 
whose just vengeance drove the hoary adulterer from his 
throne and country. Barring the dishonour to his name and 
person, O'Rourke had no loss in Dearbhforguill, the unpro- 
nounceable appellation of his worser half. Giraldus says, 
" she was carried off because she would be carried off." The 
same pen has sketched, in a few graphic words, the character 
of her paramour. ** Dermod Mac Morough was a tall man 
of stature, and of a large and great body ; a valiant and bold 
warrior in his nation : by reason of his continual hollaing 
and crying, his voice was hoarse. He rather chose and 
desired to be feared than loved. A great oppressor of his 
nobility, but a great advancer of the poor and weak. To his 
own people he was rough and grievous, but hateful to 
strangers ; he would be against all men, and all men against 
him." 

The Norman knights, passionately fond of adventures, 
and not indifferent to prospective advantages, flocked to the 

• Tour, vol. i. p. 214. 

t Plowden's History of Ireland, vol. i. pp. 153-161. Wright's lite- 
rature of the Middle Ages, vol. ii. pp. 220-241. 
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standard of tlie exiled and voluble monarch. To Richard 
Strongbow the conduct of the enterprise is said to have been 
offered before Dermod visited Wales, and was now pressingly 
repeated — a proof of the high estimation in which he was 
held. The proposal was accompanied by the attractive pro- 
mise of the hand of Eva, the daughter and heiress of Dermod. 
Impatient of absence from the land he loved, but of which he 
was not worthy, during the progress of the negociations 
Dermod hurried to St. David*s, where, *' languishing and lying 
for a passage, he comforted himself as well as he might, 
sometime drawing, and, as it were, breathing the air of his 
country, which he seemed to breathe and smell ; sometimes 
viewing and beholding his country, which, in a fair day, a 
man may ken and descry." In August of the same year 
the homesick prince set sail for Ireland, with a small com- 
pany of knights and archers, and arrived safely at Ferns, 
where he passed the winter. In 1169, Robert Fitz Stephen, 
a Norman knight of renown, with one hundred and thirty 
knights, sixty men-at-arms, and three hundred chosen Welsh 
archers, crossed from the westernmost part of Wales to the 
most eastern point of Ireland, and landed near Wexford. 
The Irish had never seen knights in complete armour before. 
The size and trappings of the horses, and the formidable 
appearance of the horsemen, struck terror, the precursor of 
defeat.* 

Richard Strongbow had not as yet taken the field in 
person, but now, with the most encouraging reports from 
the scene of war, came a royal autograph from Dermod him- 
self, couched in flattering metaphor.f *' We have seen the 
storks and the swallows, the birds of the spring have paid us 
their annual visit, and at the warning of the blast have de- 
parted to other climes. But our best friend has hitherto 
disappointed our hopes. Neither the breezes of the summer 
nor the storms of the winter have conducted him to these 
shores.*' The chief cause of delay appears to have been the 
uncertainty of the lord marcher as to the disposition and 
wishes of his sovereign king, Henry II., under whose displea- 
sure he lay, and who, in reply to the request of Richard 
Strongbow for leave to join the expedition, would not say 

* Thierry's Norman Conquest, English edition, p. 196. 
t Lingard's History of England, vol. ii. p. 255. 
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Yes or No, but somethiDg betweeD the two, to stand for 
either as occasion required. However, on receipt of King 
Dermod*s letter, the lord marcher of Pembroke embarked 
with a strong reinforcement of twelve hundred archers and 
knights, and reached the Irish shores, 1170. I have not 
space to give the events that followed. Dermod welcomed 
Richard Strongbow with every mark of distinction, and pre- 
sented to him in marriage his daughter Eva. At the king's 
death, which happened not long after he had been restored 
to his hereditary dominions, considerably augmented, his 
son-in-law, in right of his wife, succeeded to his possessions, 
and assumed, it is said, the title of King of Leinster. 

Henry II. highly resented these pretensions to regal autho- 
rity, and now explaining his ambiguous reply to have meant a 
positive prohibition, he peremptorily confiscated the estates of 
his would-be royal brother, both in England and Wales. 
The king-consort of Leinster sent by an ambassador this 
very humble message, — " Most puissant and my dread sove- 
reign. I came into the land with your majesty's leave and 
favour, as far as I can remember, to aid your servant, Mac 
Morough. What I won was with the sword. Wh^t is 
given me I give you. I am yours, life and living." The 
ambassador was very ill received, and sent back without a 
word of reply. Richard Strongbow, for the second time in 
his life, was on the verge of ruin. A pitched battle with 
another potentate, Roderick O'Connor, in which the Welsh 
lord marcher, invoking St. David as his patron saint, fought 
for life and honour, and so conquered, retrieved his position. 
His star was again in the ascendant, and even his royal 
master was content to smother his indignation and make terms 
with him. As is usual and right, concessions were made on 
both sides. Richard Strongbow, so far as his personal pre- 
tensions went, laid down his regal style and title. Eva his 
wife, daughter and heiress of King Dermod, a woman of a 
lofty spirit, spurned the abdication clause. Queen she would 
be, and queen she was, to her dying day, as existing grants 
under her royal hand testify. Richard Strongbow also put 
Henry in possession of Dublin, Waterford, and idl his mari- 
time towns ; in consideration of which surrender he was, with 
the office of Steward of Ireland, guaranteed in the peaceable 
tenure of his remaining territories. 
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Whether he ever returned to Wales is uncertain. One 
authority states that *^ Earl Strongbow died at Dublin the 
beginning of June, 1176, and was buried in the Cathedral of 
Christ's Church, Dublin." Another, Leland, notices on the 
walls of the Chapter-house of Gloucester Cathedral, the 
following inscription, — " Hie jacet Ricus Strongbowe, Jilius 
Giibertiy comitis de Pembroke.'** Giraldus Cambrensis tells 
us that '* this earl was somewhat ruddy, and of sanguine 
complexion and freckled face, his eyes grey, his face femi- 
nine, his voice small, and his neck little, but somewhat of a 
high stature. He was very liberal, courteous, and gentle ; 
what he could not compass, nor bring to pass in deed, he 
would win by good words and gentle speeches. In time of 
peace he was more ready to yield and obey, than to rule and 
bear sway. Out of the camp he was more like to a soldier 
companion than a captain or ruler ; but in the camp and in the 
wars he carried with him the state and countenance of a 
valiant captain.'^f Earl Richard laid out considerable sums 
in military works, especially in strengthening the fortifica- 
tions of Pembroke, Haverfordwest, and Tenby. The last- 
named place had been in his lord-marchership surprised by 
the sons of Gryffydd ap Rhys, in retaliation on the towns- 
men, who had set upon and dangerously wounded Cadell 
their brother ; the same who became a monk, and died at 
YstradfHur. The attack was cleverly managed, though 
stained, as acts of the like kind oflen are, by cruelty and 
excess. The Welsh coming secretly by uight over the sands 
between Eareweare and Tenby, entered the castle unobserved, 
put the garrison to the sword, and after destroying a great 
part of the town by fire, decamped without hurt. 

Richard Strongbow was succeeded by his only child 
Isabella, whom Eva, the Irish princess, bore him. She was 
an infant and royal ward for fourteen years. During her 
long minority, her large estates, in consequence of the fre- 
quent inroads of the Welsh, were impoverished rather than 
improved. On a representation of the neglect of the guar- 
dians, Richard I. married the heiress to William de la Grace, 
earl marshal. Had he gone all England over, he could not 

* Fenton*B Pembrokeshire, p. 378, note. 

t Coxe'g Monmouthshire, vol. ii. p. 372. From HoUinshed's trans- 
lation of Giraldus's Conquest of Ireland. 
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have found a worthier husband. The Earl Marshal, in right 
of his wife, became Earl of Pembroke. This is the great 
English statesman and captain who took so active and bene- 
ficent a part in the pacification of England and Wales, in the 
time of Llywelyn ap Jorwerth. His name appears high on 
the roll of Magna Charta. Pembroke and its palatinate 
flourished in his days. He interested himself greatly in his 
Welsh estates, and exercised the authority of lord marcher 
wisely, munificently, and it is consistent with his high 
character to add, justly and equitably. He conferred the 
first charters on the towns of Haverford and Tenby, which 
last was the favourite summer residence of himself and his 
successors, its beautiful and romantic situation proving as 
attractive then as now. He also founded a priory at Monk- 
ton, near Tenby, and liberally endowed it with lands in 
Castle Martin, and tithes of his mills at Pembroke and 
Tenby, for monks of the Benedictine order, and made it a 
cell to the abbey of Sayes in Normandy.* 

Shakespear introduces this true English nobleman in his 
play of " King John." The Earl of Pembroke is represented 
as interceding for the liberty of Prince Arthur : — 

"I . . . heartily request 
The enfranchisement of Arthur ; whose restraint 
Doth move the murmuring lips of discontent 
To break into this dangerous argument. 
If what in rest you have in right you hold, 
Why then your fears (which, as they say, attend 
The steps of wrong) should move you to mew up 
Your tender kinsman, and to choke his days 
With barbarous ignorance, and deny his youth 
The rich advantage of good exercise }** 

On learning Arthur's foul assassination, he thus indig- 
nantly renounces the service of his unworthy sovereign : — 

** Salisbury, It is apparent foul play; and 'tis shame 
That greatness should so grossly offer it. 
So thnve it in your game, and so farewell. 

Pembroke. Stay yet. Lord Salisbury ; I'll go with thee, 
And find the inheritance of this poor child, 
His little kingdom of a forced grave. 



* Fenton's Pembrokeshire, p. 373. 
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That blood, which owed the breath of all this isle, 
Three foot of it doth hold ; bad world the while ! 
This must not thus be borne : this will break out 
To all our sorrows, and ere long I doubt.'' 

To the character of this celebrated lord marcher a just 
tribute is paid in our old English annals.* '' There was in 
that great earle a perpetuall care to conclude things without 
bloodshed, wherein shined his Christian piety and morall 
wisedome, there being no other so safe way to settle dis- 
ordered humours. The greater was his losse, both to the 
king and state, by his death soon after ensuing (1219), whose 
monument yet remaining (in the Temple Church, London), 
doth not so much eternise his memory as that well-deserved 
epitaph, the epitome of his noble virtues. 

' Sum quern Satumum sibi sensit Hibemia, Solem 
Anglia, Mercurium Normannia, Gallia Martem/ 

Ireland's Satume, England's sunne am I, 
The Mars of France, and Norman's Mercurie. 

*' He left behind him five sonnes, all Earls of Pembroke 
successively, and, dying without issue, his five daughters, 
advanced by great marriages, brought as great advantages to 
their husbands* issue by the inheritance of their issueless 
brethren." This great man died poor. There were many 
avenues to wealth open to a powerful nobleman in those dis- 
ordered times. He trod none of them. He walked in the 
way of uprightness. In devoted care for the public interests 
he forgot his Qwn. His eldest son, William Marshal, in a 
letter to King Henry III., on the subject of the withdrawal of 
a pension which he had enjoyed in his father's lifetime, urges 
that his fathers debts threaten to swallow up the parental 
estates.f 

This William, lord marcher, married Eleanor, a daughter 
of King John, and sister to Joan, princess of Wales, wife to 
Llywelyn ap Jorwerth, with whom — and a very unbrotherly 
thing it was — he was at war almost all his life. Once, when 
the lord marcher went to visit his Irish estates, Llywelyn 
seized and garrisoned his castles of Cilgerran and Cardigan : a 

* Speed's Chronicle, p. 522. 

t Fourth Report of the Deputy. Keeper of the Records, p. 144, No. 69. 
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favour, by the way, which this patriotic prince was rather 
fond of conferring on absentees. There are, in the Reports 
of our distinguished antiquary, the Deputy-Keeper of the 
Records, Sir Francis Palgrave, several entries relating to 
William Marshal the younger. I will cite one, showing the 
prevalent tone of neighbourly feeling among lords and barons 
in those disjointed times. A certain Earl David dies, where- 
upon the steward of the Earl of Pembroke, as a matter of 
course, comes and carries off his flocks ; complaint is made 
to King Henry III., a sharp letter is sent to the earl marshal, 
who writes to the king, '* expressing his surprise that he 
should think him guilty of anything against hb dignity ; he 
says, that if such a thing were done, it was without his 
knowledge.*'* He does not say, or the abstract is defective 
in the omission, that he will order the abducted flocks to be 
sent back again. William died 1230, and was buried near 
his father, in the Temple Church. 

Richard, the next brother, became Earl of Pembroke and 
lord marcher, f He distinguished himself as a leading mem- 
ber of the confederacy of'barons, formed in consequence of 
the ill-advised dismissal by King Henry HI. of native ser- 
vants, and appointment of foreigners to almost all places of 
trust or emolument in the kingdom. Richard was the 
spokesman of the deputation, which, in 1233, went to remon- 
strate with this misguided prince. In August of the same 
year there was to have been a grand conference between the 
king and the barons. Our lord marcher came up to London 
to be present at it, but, warned by his siaiter, married to 
Richard, the king's brother, that his arrest was intended, 
** when night came on he took the road, and did not draw 
rein till he arrived in Wales." " Not long after the king," 
writes my authority, " by the advice of the Bishop of Win- 
chester (a foreigner), sent the Bishop of St. David's to defy 
the earl marshal, and gave orders for making war on him and 
besieging his castles. He therefore entered the territory of 
the earl marshal, and laid siege to a certain castle of his, the 
name of which I do not remember ; but, after keeping up a 
fierce assault upon it for several days, the provisions of the 

* Fifth Report, p. 71, No. 624. 

t Roger of Wendover, vol. ii. p. 566-^92. 
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besieging anny began to fail, and the king, seeing he would 
be obliged to raise the siege, was ashamed of ever having 
come there. He therefore sent some of the bishops to the earl 
marshal, and asked him, in his respect for the royal person, 
and that the siege might not seem to have been ineffectual, 
to surrender the castle, on condition that he, the king, would 
restore it to him uninjured within fifteen days. The castle 
was then given up to the king, and the siege raised.*' 

The chivalrous courtesy and loyal respect of the good 
lord marcher did not meet a very gracious recompense. On 
the expiration of the fifteen days he sent to put the king ia 
mind of his promise, which had been confirmed on the oaths 
of the Bishop of Winchester and Stephen Scgrave the jus- 
ticiary. The king, however, angrily replied, that " he would 
not give it up, but would more likely reduce his other castles 
to subjection.** On receipt of this royal message the lord 
marcher collected his forces, and sat down before the castle. 
The besiegers made a show of attack, the besieged made a 
show of resistance ; the point of honour thus satisfactorily 
adjusted, the garrison walked out and the earl marshal 
wsdked in, and there was an end of the matter. The king, 
indeed, would fain have carried it further, and required the 
bishops to excommunicate the earl marshal ; but these 
honest casuists, to give them their due, answered one and 
all, that '* he did not deserve to be excommunicated for only 
taking a castle which was his own.** 

Lord Richard was as gallant a knight as ever wore spurs, 
and gave confirmation strong to the popular computation 
that one Englishman is equal to three Frenchmen, by the 
successful stand which he made against four times three. It 
•was in the skirmish before the town of Monmouth, 1233. 
** Baldwin de Guisnes, with twelve of bis stoutest and best- 
armed soldiers, made an attack on the marshal in person, and 
endeavoured to take him prisoner, and carry him off to the 
castle. He, however, kept them at a distance, brandishing 
hb sword right and left, and struck down whoever came 
within reach, either killing them or stunning them by the 
force of his blows; and, although engaged single-handed 
against twelve enemies, defended himself for a length of time. 
His enemies at length, not daring to approach him, killed 
the horse he rode with their lances. But the marshal, who 
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was well practised in the French way of fighting, seized one 
of the knights who was attacking him by the feet and drag- 
ged him to the ground, and then, quickly mounting his ad- 
versary's horse, he renewed the. battle." Thirteen to one, 
for Baldwin himself had now joined in the affray, are very 
long odds. Despite of a most brave resistance. Earl Richard 
would certainly have been taken, had not his own soldiers 
come up at the critical moment and rescued him. 

Richard Marshal stood his ground manfully in Wales, 
till he learnt that the king had confiscated his estates in 
Ireland. Confiding, more than events warranted, on the 
probity and affection of his friends and supporters, he imme- 
diately set sail for Ireland, with only fifteen Welsh knights 
in his train. So soon as he arrived he was surrounded with 
the creatures of the Government, who, under the mask of 
friendship, gave him the worst counsel, filling his mind with 
dreams of wild ambition, and persuading him that all Ireland 
might be his own. Seduced by these artful representations, 
Richard Marshal invaded the royal domains, took the 
castles of the king, and thus laid himself open to the charge 
of disloyalty, which his enemies had before, in vain, at- 
tempted to fasten on him. A career which threatened ruin 
to a high reputation was, by treachery, brought to a prema- 
ture close. To a conference with the king's party Earl 
Richard came slenderly attended, and of the few who were 
with him most were false friends ; a quarrel was got up, both 
sides flew to arms, the traitors threw off the mask, and, as 
the good monk Roger Wendover quaintly writes, ** gave 
themselves up as prisoners to the enemy without force, 
without being wounded either by lance or sword, as if they 
were friends glad to see one another." The earl marshal, 
surrounded by his lictle company of fifteen faithful Welsh 
knights, rushed into the thickest of the enemy's rank, and 
fought his way ; hemmed in and overcome by opposing 
numbers, he was, after a protracted resistance, in which he 
received dangerous wounds, taken prisoner, and being at- 
tended by a physician whose instructions were not to cure 
but to kill, death soon terminated his sufferings. 

*' Thus died the earl marshal, a noble knight, one skilled 
in learning, and distinguished by his manners and virtues. 
He departed this life on Palm Sunday, to receive from the 
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Lord in heaven a palm for his reward. Amongst the sons of 
men his person was so beautiful, that Nature seemed to have 
striven with the Virtues in his composition." King Henry 
III., on hearing his death, was deeply touched, and before 
the whole court, with whom the deceased earl was de- 
servedly popular, said with great earnestness, even to tears, 
that he had lefl no one like him in the kingdom. I do not 
find notice of any public monuments of his lord-marchership. 
The love and veneration with which both Welsh and English 
regarded Richard Marshal living, and lamented him dead, 
form his best memorial. 
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lYor Bach and the Earl of Gloucester— Gwenllian — Bernard Newmarche 
subdues Brecknockshire — His conciliatory Policy — Conciliation an- 
swers — Bernard Newmarche marries Nest^Bernard has Qualms of 
Conscience, and founds a Priory — Milo, constable of England, Lord 
Marcher — Curious Legend — MUo a faithful Knight to the Empress 
Maud— His Escape in Disguise — Singular Discovery of his Seal — 
**The Benevolence of theWelshmen" — Earl Roger — Scrupulous Payer 
of Tithes — Earl Mahel unscrupulous Persecutor of the Church — 
Harshness to Bishop of St. David's — His remarkable End — His Feel- 
ing for an old Servant — ^William de Breos— ^A sour Devotee — His 
Cruelty to the Welsh — Massacre at Abergavenny Castle — Treachery 
to Trahaem Vychan — ^Welsh rise in Arms — Maud Valery — Her rash 
Speech — King John's Vengeance — ^William de Breos in Exile — Maud 
Valery's Witchcraft — Giraldus excuses William de Breos — ^The Bishop 
Lord Marcher — ^WiUiam de Breos — Llywelyn's unfounded Suspicions 
— Death of William de Breos — Letters illustrative in Public Records — 
Attachment of Princess Joan to her Husband — Humphrey de Bohun, 
the good Lord Marcher — Su* Richard Granville — Sir Pain Turberville 
and the Heiress of Coyty — Fusion of the Races — Praises of Giraldus 
Cambrensis — ^Welsh and English united for the common good. 

In passing from the lords marchers of Pembroke to those of 
Brecknockshire, my materials prescribing to me my^ course, 
I pause to record with admiration t^o signal instances of 
courage and intrepidity, of which Glamorganshire and Caer- 
marthenshire were the scene. Robert, earl of Gloucester, ille- 
gitimate son of Henry I., married the daughter and heiress of 
Robert Fitz-Hammon, who built the castle of Cardiff, a por- 
tion of which, whether by mistake or on purpose, stood on the 
ground belonging to Ivor, son of Cadvor,* called Ivor Bach, 
from the smallness of his stature. Ivor demanded redress ; 

* Malkin'g South Wales, vol. i. p. 214. Burke's Landed Gentry, 
vol. i. p. 726. 
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hb very reasonable application being disdainfully refused, 
what did plucky little Ivor do, but secretly assemble his friends 
and retainers, surprise Cardiff castle, take the Earl of Glou- 
cester and his whole family captive, and carry them off to the 
mountains. Nor would he set them free till the earl had sub- 
scribed to the following conditions : — the restoration to the 
inhabitants of Glamorganshire of their ancient rights and 
liberties, and compensation to Ivor for the lands encroached 
upon, and rents accruing. Matters ended more agreeably 
than they began. The earFs daughter, having nothing else 
to occupy her in the mountains, fell in love with the Welsh 
knight's son ; the parents of each consented to the union, 
and the feud was iiealed. 

The second example touches a higher chord. Gwenllian,* 
a name to be written in letters of gold in Cymric annals, and 
borne, as it is borne, in proud remembrance by the daughters 
of Cambria, during the unavoidable absence of her gallant 
husband, Gryffydd ap Rhys, prince of South Wales, took the 
field in person at the head of her vassals, her two sons fought 
under her. Her generous patriotism was ill requited. In an 
engagement before Cydwelly castle, about 1120, Gwenllian 
was defeated and taken prisoner by Maurice de Londres, one 
of the lords marchers of Caermarthenshire. The sex, rank, and 
noble virtues of the captive princess, pleading in her favour, 
should have secured to her respect and consideration. Had 
I read that Gwenllian was sent under an honourable escort 
to the prince her husband, I should have felt this was as 
it should have been. I have a different tale to tell. To the 
unutterable degradation of knightly honour, and foul shame 
of manhood, this heroic woman, royal by birth and alliance, 
was, after the heat of the battle was past, inhumanly 
butchered in cold blood by the dastardly victor. 

Bleddyn ap Maenarch was the last rightful chief, Ber- 
nard Newmarche the first lord marcher, of Brecknock. Ber- 
nard was one of the Norman knights who came in the retinue 
of Robert Fitz-Hammon. Bleddyn's crime was, to have shel- 
tered the hoary head of Rhys ap Tewdwr, whom tradition 
represents to have escaped from the field of battle, in which, 
fighting against the traitor Jesty n, f he is supposed to have 

* Rees's South Wales, p. 372. f Welsh Sketches, p. 81. 
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fallen.* Rhys, venturing beyond the protection of the walls 
of his friend's castle, fell in with and was killed by jthe 
Normans. A well near the fatal spot still bears the name 
" Ffynnon pen Rhys ;" and a lane along which the Welsh 
troops marched keeps the name, ** Heol y Cymry," the 
Welshman's Lane. The Castle of Bleddyn was besieged 
and taken by the Normans, and its ancestral lord slain 
<< while gallantly defending his life, liberty, and country, 
against a horde of robbers, who had no pretence or motive 
for hostilities except a savage and unjustifiable love of 
plunder, or any argument to support them but the sword." 
By the death of Bleddyn, Bernard Newmarche became, 
according to the usual tenor of the royal grants, <* of as much 
as he could conquer from the Welsh," lord marcher of Breck- 
nock. The means he used to consolidate his power were 
better than those by which he had attained to it : Bernard 
made the conciliation of his new subjects his study. To the 
family of their murdered lord he behaved with marked con- 
sideration and kindness, if such words be applicable to the 
acts of a usurper. To the eldest son of Bleddyn, Gwrgan, 
who had made several praiseworthy but ineffectual efforts to 
recover his paternal domains, Bernard restored the lands and 
revenues of certain productive districts, though he did not 
venture to grant him his full liberty. To Cradoc, his 
brother, he assigned the hilly parts of the country. Drym- 
benog, their uncle, Bleddyn's second brother, was allowed to 
gather the leavings of the Normans in Cantreff-Selyff. 

About three years afterwards, in 1094, the chieftains of 
South Wales united in strenuous, and, for a time, successful 
efforts, to liberate their enthralled country from the Norman 
yoke. They encountered and beat the armies of the aliens 
in three pitched battles : at Colli Caypawc, or the Wood of 
the Mounds, in Breconshire ; at Gem Gaer, in Glamorgan- 
shire (in this second engagement Roger Montgomery, earl 
of Arundel, William Fitz-Eustace, earl of Gloucester, Arnold 
de Harcourt, and Neal de Vicompte, were slain ;) and at 
Aberllech, in Monmouthshire. The surviving Normans 
scarcely dared to put their heads out of their stone walls. 
** Within these strongholds they lived, alternately in a state of 

* Jones's Brecknockshire, voL i. pp. 88-157. 
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gloomy grandeur and sulky silence, or brutal inebriety. 
And from thence they occasionally sallied forth in large 
bodies to desolate the country, and plunder the inhabitants, 
depending like other beasts of prey upon the success of these 
kind of expeditions for provisions." Bernard Newmarche 
did not take the field with his countrymen, nor, though the 
Welsh forces must have marched through his lands, did his 
estates suffer, — an immunity which may be regarded as a 
proof of the wisdom of his conciliatory policy. 

This sagacious lord marcher was emboldened to another 
step in the same direction, which did not add materially to 
his domestic comfort, whatever effect it may have had in 
reconciling the natives to his government. He married 
Nest, granddaughter of Gryffydd ap Llywelyn. This princess, 
in early life, had condescended to become the concubine of a 
son of Banquo, king of Scotland, Fleance by name, by whom 
she had a son, Walter Stewart. From this questionable root 
sprang a genealogical tree, which is said to have borne 
crowns upon its branches. Nest was to Bernard Newmarche 
an unfaithful wife, and to her children a bad mother. The 
less, in fact, that is said about this lady the better. 

The first lord marcher of Brecknock, in his old age, 
having nothing left to fight about, hung his sword upon the 
wall, and looking at it often, and thinking how much blood 
it had shed, was troubled in his mind ; and by the advice of 
Roger his confessor, a monk of Battle, founded as an atone- 
ment the Benedictine Priory of St. John the Evangelist, 
without the walls of Brecknock castle, and liberally endowed 
and constituted it a cell to Battle Abbey in Sussex. Walter, 
a brother monk, and intimate friend of Roger, had the super- 
intendence of the buildings, and so soon as they were com- 
pleted was appointed fir* prior, charged with the annual pay- 
ment of twenty shillings, as a token of filial obedience, to the 
abbey in Sussex. The monks of the convent at Brecon 
were privileged to vote at the elections of the abbots of 
•Battle, and its priors were eligible for the abbacy. Bernard 
Newmarche died in the reign of King Henry I., and was 
buried in the cloister of the cathedral church of Gloucester, 
to which he had been a munificent benefactor.* 

* Jones's Brecknockshire, toL i. p. 97. 
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Bernard left two children, a son Mahel, and a daughter 
Sybilla. The unfortunate Mahel was set aside as illegiti- 
mate, ou the oath before the king himself of one who ought 
to have known, but should have been ashamed to speak, 
— his own cruel and depraved mother, in revenge, because 
Mahel discovered a criminal intimacy with a knight in her 
husband's service, and wounded her paramour. Mahel 
having been thus hardly disinherited, Sybilla succeeded to 
her father's estates and lord-marchership, which she con- 
veyed to her husband Milo, constable of England, son of 
that earl who took the cowl at Llanthony Priory, and 
himself the founder of the very undutiful daughter of 
Llanthony, the Priory of St. Mary at Gloucester. Milo 
figures in Giraldus Cambrensis as the authority for a 
curious fact illustrative of the sympathy of the feathered 
tribe. Milo related the circumstance to Henry I., whose 
reflection upon it was very just. Milo said, that as he 
was passing near Llyn Savaddan (Llangorse Pool), Brecknock- 
shire, in company with GryfFydd, the son of Rhys ap 
Tewdwr, on the approach of the rightful prince the birds 
upon the lake joined in concert, and by the clapping of their 
wings seemed to testifj' an universal joy. ** By the death of 
Christ!" (his usual oath,) "it is no wonder: there is nothing 
strange in this," replied the King of England, " for we have 
violently and injuriously oppressed this nation ; as it is well 
known that they are the lawful and original proprietors of 
the country."* The royal compunction evaporated in these 
self-condemnatory words, and the lawful and original pro- 
prietors of the country fared none the better for them. 

The second lord marcher of Brecknock swore allegiance 
to King Stephen, but on the landing of the Empress Maud 
in England, in 1139, Milo went over to her side, — an in- 
consistency upon which, if a chivalrous devotion to the fair 
will not quite excuse, we, in these oath- taking, oath-breaking 
times, must not be too severe. He did not change again, 
but continued the faithful servant of the empress and fast 
friend to her cause till his dying day. In reward for his ser- 
vices, Maud, in 1141, created him Earl of Hereford, and 

• 

* Powell, p. 116. Hoare's Giraldus, vol. L p. 38. Jones, voL i. 
p. 100. 
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with the title gave bim real fiefs ; for '' by tbe iDStrument of 
his creation, the first of its kind in English history, she gave 
him the moat and castle of Hereford, the third penny of the 
rent of the borough, and the third penny of the pleas of the 
whole county, &c."* Among the attesting witnesses appears 
the name of Bernard, bishop of St. David's. On occasion of 
the hair-breadth escape of the empress in her precipitate flight 
from Winchester to Devizes, Sept. 14, 1141, Milo, in haste 
to join his beleaguered sovereign at Gloucester, was com- 
pelled to pass the camp of the enemy, who scoured the 
country, barefooted and in the disguise of a beggar.f In a 
field near Andover, Hampshire, in a direct line between 
Winchester and Luggershal, at which last place the empress 
snatched a few moments of repose, was found, in 1795, a 
curious memento of this successful stratagem. Not far 
below the surface of the ground some labourers dug up 
Earl Milo's seal, of silver, weighing three ounces three 
pennyweights, quite plain on the reverse, with a loop on the 
top for a ribbon. That this badge had been thrown away or 
concealed, to complete the disguise of the owner, is the most 
probable supposition. Milo, lord marcher of Brecon, was 
killed in hunting by one of his own knights, accidentally. 
The Earl of Hereford was little in and did nothing for 
Wales ; indeed, worse than nothing. The hospitable table 
which he kept at Gloucester, the dainties of which the 
readers of my former Essay may remember to have corrupted 
the simplicity of the monks of St. Mary, was chiefly main- 
tained by the " benevolence of the Welshmen," — that is, by 
the contributions in kind which the earl's agents screwed out 
of the poor tenants in the lord-marchership. 

Roger, the late earl's eldest son, succeeded to the title 
and estates. Whether prompted oy love or fear, Earl 
Roger's benefactions to the Church were numerous and 
munificent. On the subject of tithes he was singularly scru- 
pulous : he paid to the monks of Brecon the tenth part of 
everything he possessed, down to the meat in his larder at 
the Hay, and the provision for his household at Brecon 
castle. In the end, Roger became a monk ; and, in 1 156, 
died in the priory at Gloucester, leaving no issue. The lord- 

* Jones, vol. Lp. 103. f Ibid. vol. i. p. 104. 
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marchership passed in succession to his surviving brothers, 
Walter and Henry, and fell into bad hands in the person of 
his fourth brother, Mahel de Hereford. Ecclesiastical writers 
give him a shocking character; he impoverished the Church 
with as keen a zest as his eldest brother Roger had enriched 
it. David Fitzgerald, the second of that name, bishop of SU 
David's, was the object of his implacable resentment. He 
persecuted the poor prelate till he had driven him out of the 
country. Not long after — for Mahel held the lord-marcher- 
ship scarcely a year — he was on a visit to Walter de Clifford 
at Brynllys Castle, when, by some accident^ the building 
caught fire, and a stone falling from the highest tower struck 
Mahel pn the head a mortal blow. In his agony, the 
conscience-stricken man dispatched messenger after messen- 
ger to the exiled bishop, imploring him to return, ** ex- 
claiming, in a tone of deep anguish, * O my father and high 
priest, your saint has taken most cruel vengeance on me ; not 
waiting the conversion of the sinner, but hastening his death 
and overthrow.* "* The reader will acquit the saint, and say, I 
hope, a requiescat for the sinner, who expired, we fear, before 
the bishop could come to him. Fierce and vindictive as was 
Earl Mabel, he was not without a touch of kindly feeling. 
He gave a charter to the monks of Brecon, whereby he con- 
firmed all former grants, and settled five shillings a-year 
upon them towards furnishing lights, " out of regard to the 
health of his own soul, and the souls of his father, mother, 
brothers, and ancestors, and out of respect to Geoffry the 
cook," an old servant of the family, of whom his brother 
Henry had made a monk. 

William, the youngest brother, having died several years 
before, with Mahel the male line became extinct, and the es- 
tates were inherited by*lie daughters of Earl Milo ; of whom 
Bertha, the second, who had married Philip de Breos, lord of 
Builth, conveyed to her husband the lordships of Brecknock, 
Abergavenny, and Gower. Philip dying early in the reign 
of Henry H., was succeeded in the lord-marchership by his 
eldest son, William de Breos, who proved a bitter tnemy to 
the Welsh nation, in whose annals his name is written in 
blood. William de Breos was a persecutor on principle, 

* Hoare's Giraldus, vol. i. p. 35. 
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affecting the while extraordinary piety, and constantly invok- 
ing the name of the Deity, whom he blasphemed. His long- 
winded, sanctimonious phraseology, tired even his amanuenses, 
who were paid extra for them. On a journey, conversing 
with his friends or attendants, however interesting might the 
subject be, did a church or wayside cross come in sight, he 
stopped instantly, and appeared absorbed in his devotions. 
Whenever he met young children he saluted them, that he 
might receive their blessing in return, to which he attributed 
singular efficacy. I will not pronounce William de Breos a 
thorough-paced hypocrite. He was one of those sour de- 
votees who draw a very narrow line, and have no mercy for 
the unfortunates out of their own pale. In the region of 
darkness and death William de Breos placed his hapless 
subjects. 

The castle of Abergavenny had changed hands more 
than once since a stout lord marcher built it. In 1176, this 
castle was restored to William de Breos by two noblemen of 
Gwent Sitsylt and Jeuan, to whom the king*s pardon for hav- 
ing seized it was granted, at the intercession of Rhys ap 
Gryifydd, of Dynevor. William de Breos announced his in- 
tention to celebrate the event by a banquet in his newly- 
recovered baronial residence, to which the principal Welsh 
families were invited, who came in large numbers. The hos* 
pitable board was loaded with rich viands ; the wine and 
mead circulated, — the harpers poured forth their tuneful 
strains, — the merry laugh rang out, — enjoyment and con- 
viviality were at their height, — when the lord marcher, rising 
slowly up from his chair of state, drew forth a parchment 
roll, which he directed a secretary in attendance to read 
aloud. The proclamation commenced, as all William de 
Breos*s did, ** Let this be done in the name of the Lord,'' and 
purporting to be under the sign manual of King Henry II., 
commanded every Welshman present to surrender his arms, 
as no longer worthy to be entrusted with them. The pro- 
clamation read through, each guest was required to take an 
oath of obedience. For a few moments amazement chained 
the lips of the assemblage, broken by a deafening shout of 
indignant refusal. '* The will of the Lord be done I '' ejacu- 
lated the pious host. A band of armed assassins rushed into 
the hall. A few stem voices summoning the murderer to the 
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bar of eternal justice, — a little clashing of swords, — one or 
two stifled groans, — and the hellish scene was over. 

Years after, Trahaern Vychan, lord of Llangorse, did 
William de Breos an ill turn ; and, so credulous as to believe 
the offence forgotten and forgiven, went to keep an appoint- 
ment with his smooth-tongued neighbour, *^ to confer,'* as the 
lord marcher said, ^' in a friendly manner on business/' 
William de Breos met Trahaern Vychan on the road, not far 
from Brecon, and saluted him in his usual affectionate way, 
<< The Lord be with you I ** then suddenly turning round to 
his followers, he bad them seize and bind the too-confiding 
chief; who, tied to a horse*s tail, was cruelly and igno* 
miniously dragged through the streets of the town, then be- 
headed ; the body was exposed on a gallows three days. The 
sons of Arthur, the descendants of Caractacus, were not made 
of stuff to endure tamely these accumulated wrongs. The men 
of Gwent flew to arms ; Abergavenny castle was taken, and 
we find such of the garrison as asked quarter receiving it. 
Generous race I sparing, even in the heat of combat, those un- 
sparing of yourselves I The fortress of Dingatstow, Mon- 
mouthshire, belonging to De la Poer, then sheriff of Here- 
fordshire, an unrelenting persecutor, was reduced to a heap 
of ruins, and its cruel lord buried beneath them. Gwen- 
wynwyn, prince of Powys, entered Radnorshire, laid siege to 
Painscastle, the property of De Breos, and vowed that he 
would reduce to ashes the whole country from thence to the 
Severn. In the meanwhile the Normans rallied their 
strength. The lords marchers made common cause. Releas- 
ing Gryffydd ap Rhys, claimant to the sovereignty of South 
Wales, the rival and enemy of the Prince of Powys, they, by 
policy, distracted the affections of the Welsh, and by superior 
skill and discipline conquered their divided forces. The de- 
cisive battle was fought before Matilda Castle, in Colwen : 
nearly four thousand Welshmen fell in the noblest cause in 
which men can die — the defence of their native land against 
the tyrant and the oppressor. 

The fortress, the battlements of which overlooked the 
scene of carnage, received its name from Matilda or Maud 
St. Valery, the wife of William de Breos. This lady tra- 
dition represents to have been the reverse of her husband ; 
he, plausible, crafty, dissembling, saying a great deal, and 
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meaning nothing ; she, open as the day, high-spirited, sincere, 
meaning what she said, and saying what she meant. Maud 
St Valery is said to have had great influence over her 
husband, as a strong mind will over a weak one; but the 
proof falb short of the presumption. I am glad that it does, 
as I should be sorry to associate " Moll wSbee," the fami- 
liar misnomer of Brecknock-folk lore, with her husband's 
atrocious proceedings. 

To her persuasions may fairly be ascribed the redeeming 
feature in his character, his espousal of the cause of the 
rightful heir to the crown, young Arthur, against his unprin- 
cipled uncle, King John, though by a rash speech, which, 
whatever William de Breos, may have thought, would never 
have escaped his lips, Maud sealed the ruin of her house. 
To the royal commissioners, who came to demand their 
children as hostages for their father's fidelity, she spoke her 
mind. << The king should have none of her sons to keep, 
who had kept Arthur, his own brother's son, so ill." Sharply 
rebuking her imprudent speech, William de Breos softened 
the refusal, in which he concurred, by saying that *' he was 
ready, if he had offended, to satisfy the king^ without any 
pledge, according to the judgment of his court, or that of 
his peers, at any time or place." 

The commissioners made a faithful report. King John, 
enraged by the just sarcasm, gave immediate orders for the 
arrest of both, and the confiscation of their estates. The 
husband concealed himself, or escaped punishment ; the wife, 
far more deseeding, was less fortunate. Maud, together with 
her son Williaih, and his wife, were taken in Scotland, and 
delivered up to the king, who had them kept in custody, 
while attempts were made, through the influence and en- 
treaties of his wife, to induce William de Breos from secret 
hoards, which he was supposed to possess, to liquidate certain 
claims in arrear to the king's treasury. He came under a 
safe-conduct, which was religiously kept, and conferred with 
his hapless wife, to whom he promised largely ; but failing in the 
performance, the king's sleeping vindictiveness was aroused. 
Maud in vain tried to propitiate the queen by a present, the 
singularity of which has caused it to be remembered,— four 
hundred kine and one bull, all milk white, excepting only 
the ears, which were red. This high-minded woman, with 
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her son and daughter, carried to Windsor Castle, were thrown 
into a loathsome dungeon, where, denied light, air, and food, 
they perished miserably.* 

William de Breos reached France, an outlawed exile, 
stripped of all the wealth and authority which he had so 
shamefully abused. He had made no friends in his pro- 
sperity, and in his adversity there were none to extend to him 
a helping hand. Reduced to abject poverty, the once lord 
marcher of Brecon dragged on a wretched existence for 
several years, begging his bread from door to door in the rags 
and with the whine of the mendicant. His death occurred at 
Corboyl, in Normandy, 1213. Some, who called to mind his 
former rank and station, had the body conveyed to Paris, 
where it was interred in the Abbey of St. Victor. 

Popular tradition, which has devoted William de Breos 
to unqualified execration, has honoured the memory of 
Maud St. Valery as of one more than human. " The castles of 
Moll Walbee," writes Mr. Jones, " are on every eminence, and 
her feats are traditionally recorded in every parish." Leland 
concludes her to have been a witch, and certainly one story 
told of her does savour of witchcraft. ** She built," say 
the gossips, " the castle of Hay in one night, the stones for 
which she carried in her apron. While she was thus em- 
ployed, a small pebble, of about nine feet long and one foot 
thick, dropped into her shoe; this she did not at first regard, 
but in a short time, finding it troublesome, she indignantly 
threw it over the river Wye into Llowes churchyard, in 
Radnorshire, about three miles off, where it remains to this 
day, precisely in the position in which it fell. A stubborn 
memorial of the historical fact, to the utter confusion of all 
sceptics and unbelievers." It is but fair to add that Giraldus 
liberally whitewashes William de Breos, who made large 
grants to the Church, and was so saintly in his manners, the 
apologist contending that the guilt rests with the sovereign 
who gave the order, (but did he give it?) not with the sub- 
ject who executed it.f 

The next in succession was the eldest son of the attainted 
lord marcher, Giles, bishop of Hereford, a stanch supporter 

* Rees's South Wales, pp. 25-30. 
t Hoare's Giraldus, vol. i. p. 91. 
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of the Papal supremacy. On the consecration of Stephen 
Langton to the archbishopric of Canterbury, which was 
resisted by King John, the kingdom was laid under an inter- 
dict. The Bishop of Hereford, who enforced within his 
diocese this stretch of authority, marked out for the royal 
vengeance, was banished, and his revenues confiscated ; he rp- 
turned, and was reinstated in his see 1213, the year of his 
father's death. He then solicited the restoration of the family 
estates ; finding solicitation ineffectual, he joined a confederacy 
of revolted barons in league with Llywelyn ap Jorwerth, prince 
of North Wales, and sent his brother Reginald to the kfng to 
demand restitution of his castles and estates in Wales and 
the Marches. The demand was immediately complied with. 
Shortly after Bishop Giles de Breos came to Brecon, wai 
acknowledged as rightful lord marcher, and expelled the new 
possessors of his estates. Subsequently, on the express in- 
junction of the Pope, he submitted to King John, did homage, 
and had his estates legally confirmed. I do not find that 
the Bishop of Hereford conferred any benefits on his lord- 
marchership. 

The last of this family, in the male line, was William de 
Breos, put to death by Llywelyn the Great. This lord 
marcher, who fought on the side of Henry HI., had been 
taken prisoner by the Prince of Wales, who treated him 
courteously and hospitably. It is said that William de Breos 
abused this hospitality, and made dishonourable proposals to 
the Princess Joan, the consort of Llywelyn. The discovery 
is said to have been made after William de Breos had paid 
his ransom and been liberated. Llywelyn having discovered 
the intrigue, invited the unsuspecting lord marcher to a ban- 
quet, in the midst of which, reproaching him with the crime, 
he commanded him to be ignominiously dragged out of his 
presence, and hanged upon a tree growing on a neighbouring 
hill. In the " Baga de Secretis"* we have two letters 
from Llywelyn, bearing on the subject, one under the style 
<* Llywelyn, Prince of Aberfraw and Lord of Snowdon, to the 
Domina £• de Breos (wife to William), requesting to be im- 
mediately informed of her wishes relative to the agreement 
made between David his son and her daughter, as he cannot 

* Fifth Report Public Records, pp. 78, 79. 
M c 2 
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Testrain his nobles from taking vengeance for insult and 
injury offered to him ; " the other letter is addressed to 
William Marshal, earl of Pembroke, " stating that he cannot 
restrain his nobles from taking vengeance on William de 
Breos, who had greatly insulted him, and desiring to know 
his wishes relative to the agreement made between his niece 
and David the son of Lly welyn." Eve the wife of William 
de Breos was a daughter of the great Earl of Pembroke. 
The Abbot of Vaudey, who had been sent into Wales by 
Ralph, bishop of Chichester, the king's chancellor, to arrange 
a meeting between Llywelyn and the bishop, writing to his 
principal, mentions that William de Breos '' had been hanged 
on a tree in the presence of eight hundred persons and more, 
at the manor of Crokin," 1230. It is certain that William de 
Breos died a felon's death, it is not so certain that he de- 
served his fate. It was one of the charges against Hubert 
de Burgh, prime minister of Henry III., and attested by 
the king himself, that *^ it was owing to letters sent by him 
to his enemy, Llywelyn the Welsh chief, that the noble 
William de Breose had been treacherously hung like a 
robber."* The Princess Joan, history represents as devoted 
to her husband's interests. There is a letter of hers ad- 
dressed to the king her brother, ** expressing her regret that 
there should be any misunderstanding between him and 
her husband, and trusting that a reconciliation might be 
effected." Llywelyn honoured her living, lamented her dead, 
and by an unjust preference certainly, but it was a mark of 
affectionate remembrance, chose her son David to succeed 
him. I conclude the suspicions under which he had precipi- 
tately acted to have been groundless, and that he afterwards 
repented of and studied to repair them. 

The lord-marchership of Brecknock, on the death of its 
unfortunate possessor, came to Humphrey de Bohun, who 
had married Elinor, daughter of William de Breos. De 
Bohun is a great name in English history, and gave at least 
one model lord marcher to Brecknock. He lived in the 
middle of the fourteenth century, and bore the name of 
Humphrey. In addition to his Welsh dignity, he was Earl 
of Essex, Hereford, and Northampton. Much of his time 

* Roger of Wendover, vol. ii. pp. 554. — ^Bohn. 
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was spent abroad in attendance on King Edward III., who 
employed him in several embassies. When at home he made 
the castle at Brecon his chief residence, considerably en- 
larging and fitting it with becoming splendour. Profuse 
hospitality in the mansion of a great noble in those days 
was no marvel, but the expense too often fell on the tenants, 
the fruits of whose industry were unmercifully taxed. This 
good lord marcher was a bright exception ; his liberal and 
just expenditure encouraged, not crippled, the industry of 
his subjects. In his days Brecon rose to a consequence 
which it had never known before, and became the great mart 
of South Wales. " For eleven years he lived a blessing to 
all around, and when he died they lost a father — ^a good and 
worthy lord."* 

Had the English sovereigns of the eleventh or twelfth 
centuries formed any enlarged views — had they looked be- 
yond the exigencies of the day and hour to silence impor- 
tunate suitors, or divert the restless spirit of adventure into 
safer channels — had they ever thought of establishing a 
colony in Wales, whose affections should centre in the land 
whence they came, the result would have disappointed them. 
The new settlers were bent only on making their footing 
sure, and would have been content, after the first two or 
three generations, in whom the bellicose spirit was strong, 
to turn their swords into ploughshares and their spears into 
pruning-hooks, if the rightful lords of the soil whom they 
had so unceremoniously dispossessed would have let them. 
Several even of the earliest occupants evinced a conciliatory 
disposition. Bernard Newmarche, in the provision which he 
made for the family of Bleddyn, prince of Brecknock, is one 
instance. Richard Granville,t who received from Robert Fitz- 
Hammon the lordship of Neath, went to the Holy Sepulchre 
afterwards. On his way home he saw in a dream an old man 
at Cyprus, who told him that his pilgrimage would do him 
no good unless he made restitution to the Welsh. The 
worthy knight thereupon went back to Jerusalem and vowed 
a vow to do justice. On his return he gave up his lands to 
all who could make out a rightful claim, and out of the un- 

* Jones, vol. i. p. 157. 
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claimed land he founded the Abbey of Neath. This Richard 
Granville, by the way, brought over with him a very clever 
architect, named Lalys,* whom he had picked up somewhere 
between England and Palestine. This Lalys built Neath 
Abbey, and was the great church architect of his day. He 
built castles, too, and taught the beautiful art in which he 
excelled to many pupils, Welsh and English. The village 
of Laleston, in Glamorganshire, takes its name from him. 
Roger Berkerolles, of East Orchard Castle, Glamorganshire, 
had a conscience. He divided the land he had robbed them 
of with the original proprietors, and also, which was very 
generous in him, supported, out of the moiety he had re- 
served for himself, many families who had been stripped of 
their possessions by his less scrupulous countrymen. 

The most common, and not the least pleasing forms which 
this desire of conciliation assumed, were intermarriages. 
These domestic incidents came after occupation, with a 
single characteristic example of precedence. Pain Turber- 
ville,f one of Sir Robert Fitz-Hammon*s knights, asked his 
commander what his share was to be ; to whom Sir Robert 
answered, " Here are men, and here are arms ; go, get it 
where vou can." Sir Pain Turberville and his men went 
to Coyty, and sent a messenger to Morgan, the Welsh lord 
of the castle, requiring him to give up his castle ; upon 
which Morgan led his daughter Sarah out by one hand, 
holding his sword in the other, and passing through the 
Norman camp came to Sir Pain Turberville, and told him 
that if he would marry his daughter, and so come like an 
honest man into his castle, he would yield it to him quickly ; 
and " if not," said he, " let not the blood of any of our men 
be lost, but let this sword and arm of mine and those of 
yours decide who shall call the castle his own." The gallant 
knight, touched by so chivalrous an appeal, instantly drew 
his sword from the scabbard, and, taking the blade in his 
left hand, presented the hilt to the father, and with his right 
hand embraced the daughter. Instead of entering the lists, 
they took their way to the nearest church, and the heiress 
of Coyty returned the Norman's bride. By the advice of his 
father-in-law. Sir Pain Turberville, in a confidence which he 

* Rees's South Wales, p. 698. f Cymmrodorion, vol. iv. p. 290. 
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had no reason to repent, garrisoned his castle, which he held 
by the right matrimonial, with Welsh troops. Whether fol- 
lowing his own somewhat inconsistent ideas, or respecting 
everything Welsh out of love for his buxom wife. Sir Pain 
Turberville would never pay the noble due every year, as an 
acknowledgment to Sir Robert Fitz-Hammon, but insisted on 
sending it to Caradoc, son of Jestyn, the deposed prince, 
whom alone he acknowledged lord paramount. As to Sir 
Robert and his knights, he made his own terms with them; 
which were, that " he should hold his castles of himself, and 
pay no tribute and render no fealty, but that he should sit in 
court as the substantiate of the Welsh Franklins, with one 
fight of speech for himself and another for the county; and 
so it was with his heirs, and remained till the time of Sir 
John Beauchamp, when they lost the royalty sole.'* 

The softening, and if I may use the expression, national- 
ising tendency of the fusion of the races, home-born and 
foreign, may be traced in the celebrated Giraldus Cam- 
brensis. The son of William de Barri, a Norman knight, 
by Angharad, granddaughter to Rhys ap Tewdwr, sovereign 
prince of South Wales, he imbibed with his mother's milk a 
love for Wales and the Welsh, and evinced through a long life 
an uncompromising resolution to maintain the rights and 
uphold the independence of his native country : nor were 
his efforts unrequited, his praises unsung. " * Our country,* 
said the chief of Powis in a public assembly, * has sustained 
great conflicts with the men of England ; yet never has any 
one of us dared to do so much against them as the Bishop- 
elect of St. David's, for he has withstood their king, their 
primate, their clergy, the whole nation of them, in short, for 
the honour of Wales.' At the court of Llywelyn the Great, 
during a solemn festival, a bard arose and took up his harp 
to celebrate the self-devotion of G iraldus to the cause of St. 
David and the Welsh people. ^ Long as our country shall 
last,' said the poet, in extemporary verse, * let his noble 
daring be recorded by the pen of historians and by the song 
of bards.' "* 

Attentively perusing the tables of descent of the nobility 
and gentry of the Principality, I find the sons of the Normans 

* Thierry's Norman Conquest, p. 192. 
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hand-in-hand with the daughters of the Cymry, and names 
great in Cambrian story emblazoned with an honourable 
pride ; and I feel persuaded that one spirit animates them all, — 
that, every other rivalry past and forgotten, that generous 
rivalry alone survives that inspires a strenuous, unflinching 
determination to raise higher and higher still the standard 
of/ physical, moral, and intellectual improvement in their 
ancestral or adopted country. So may the words of one 
who dearly loved the land of his nativity come home to the 
hearts of all : — " We have abundant reason to be thankful 
for the wise and gracious dispensations of Providence, Who 
in His mercy led our ancestors, by means imperceptible and 
apparently grievous to them, out of a state of continued 
and savage warfare into civilisation and social order ; Who 
taught them properly, though slowly, to estimate the bless- 
ings and comforts of peace; Who gradually softened and 
subdued the ferocity of the conquerors, while He poured 
content into the bosoms of the conquered ; and by Whose 
benignant kindness and all-powerful protection both finally 
became an industrious, free, and united people." * 

* Jones's Brecknockshire, vol. i. p. 90. 
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Llywdyn the Great — His unjust Preference — Prince Gryffydd — His miK- 
tary Talent — Imprisoned by his Father — Llywelyn the Great's unpa^ 
triotic Policy — His Death — Prince Gryffydd betrayed by Treachery — 
Confined in the Castle of Criccaeth — Bishop of Bangor excommu- 
nicates David — Senena, devoted wife of Gryfiydd — She appeals to 
Henry III. — ^The solemn Contract — The King violates it — Death of 
Gryfl^dd in the Tower of London — Henry III. proclaims himself Heir 
to the Principality — Creates Edward his son Prince of "Wales — 
Death of David — Election of Owen and Llywelyn — Depression of Wales 
— Humiliating Treaty with King Henry I II. — Condition of Wales at this 
Period — Its Agriculture — Mineral Treasures — Tenants* Covenants — 
The Flemings — ^The chief Architects and Horticulturists of the Day — 
Giraldus's Character of the Flemings — Llywelyn becomes sole Sove- 
reign of Wales — Receives Deputation complaining of English Op- 
pression — Llywelyn redresses flieir Grievances — Takes Possession of 
Powys-land — Insecurity of Property — Rhys Fychan solicits Aid from 
Henry III. — Llywelyn receives Deputation from the four Cantreds — 
Alan de Zouch and GeoflOy de Langley — Oppressions of Welsh in 
Courts of Law — Reply of Henry III. to his Son Edward, asking 
Assistance — Llywelyn defeats Prince Edward — Henry III. marches 
into Wales, and marches back again — Llywelyn makes Overtures of 
Peace — Llywelyn's Speech from the Throne — Renewal of Truce — 
Death of Patrick de Canton — Llywelyn's Generosity to Sir Roger 
Mortimer — ^Treaty of Peace between Wales and England concluded on 
equitable Conditions through the Mediation of the Cardinal Legate — 
Beneficial Exercise of the Authority of the Church. 

Llywelyn APjoRWERTH,*justly styled, by the veneration of 
his countrymen, Llywelyn the Great, in his last days, en- 
feebled by age and sickness, departed from the faith in the 
justice of his cause and independence of his country, which 
had inspired the heroic efforts of a ripe and vigorous man- 
hood. He had ever, when he maintained his own rights most 

* Warrington, 4to. pp. 401*516. 
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jealously, acknowledged a paramount sovereignty in the crown 
of England, but the proposition which by his envoy, the 
Archdeacon of St. Asaph, he made to King Henry III., fell 
little short of an absolute submission. Owing to some in- 
formality the negociation was broken off, and came to 
nothing. Had these unworthy overtures never been made, 
the character.of Llywelyn as a patriotic ruler would have 
been unblemished. Let age and sickness tell for what they 
may, I should not have had to record this humiliating circum- 
stance, had not a previous injustice warped the mind of this 
sagacious prince. 

Llywelyn had two sons: GryiFydd the elder, by an early 
union with Tangwstl,* daughter ofLowarch Goch of Rhos; 
David the younger, by his second marriage with the Princess 
Joan, daughter of King John of England. Gryffydd, 
accomplished in martial exercises, tall and comely in person, 
popular and beloved, had been brought up as the heir to the 
kingdom, and as such had been summoned to his father*s 
councils, and had taken the field at his command. About 
1225, Gryffydd was sent into Caermarthenshire, at the 
head of an army of 90C0 men ; on which occasion he con- 
ducted the military operations assigned to him with skill and 
courage, and opposed to the Earl of Pembroke, the leader of 
the English forces, did not suffer by the comparison. The 
same year, in conjunction with Llywelyn, he secured the 
passes into Pembroi^eshire by a rapid and dexterous move- 
ment, through which the plans of the lords marchers were 
completely baffled, and their troops compelled to withdraw. 
There lay before Gryffydd a splendid and exalted career, 
when he had the misfortune to incur his father's deep dis- 
pleasure; not unprovoked. Gryffydd, enforcing a perhaps 
right claim in what was certainly a wrong way, seized the 
cantred of Merioneth, and persisted in holding it against his 
father's will. Both were irascible, and nothing would serve 
them but they must come to extremities. Two armies were 
assembled, and the sword was on the point of deciding the 
unnatural contest, when milder counsels prevailed. The sou 
was induced to make his submission to the father, who took 
the territory in dispute away from him, and not long after, on 

* History of the Gwydyr Family : Bftrrington's Miscellanies, p. 367. 
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some fresh difference, deprived Gryffydd of his liberty, con- 
fining him to a castle appointed for his residence. In this 
enforced retirement Gryffydd spent six tedious years, at the 
expiration of which he was restored to freedom, only to see 
with his own eyes his birthright and royal inheritance 
wrested from him.* His liberation took place about 1235. 

In 1288, Llywelyn, his body a wreck, his mind retaining 
still a portion of its wonted energy, convened at the Abbey 
of YstradfBur a national assembly of the lords and barons of 
his kingdom, to whom he presented his younger son David, 
and claimed in his behalf their homage and allegiance. All 
responded to the appeal. The last request of their aged and 
beloved king exacted respect even from those sensible of its 
injustice, and no voice was raised for the disinherited heir. 
It was after this solemn inauguration that, in order to con- 
ciliate the favour of Henry III. towards his young kinsman, 
Llywelyn laid the liberties of his country at the feet of 
their implacable foe. But Gryffydd had many friends and 
supporters, who made themselves heard when the walls of 
Ystradfflur no longer imposed silence on them. The un- 
justifiable invasion by David of his brother's possessions, the 
four cantreds, comprising the land from the Conway to 
the borders of Cheshire, was the signal for a rising. A 
civil war, prosecuted on both sides with implacable animosity, 
deluged Wales with the blood of the best of her people.f 
Llywelyn lived just long enough to know the miseries which 
his unjust preference had entailed on his family. He expired 
in 1240, amidst the tears and lamentations of his subjects, 
who generously appreciated the excellences of his character 
and forgot his defects. 

An act of treachery had one redeeming virtue, that it 
caused a suspension of hostilities. The Bishop of Bangor, a 
zealous adherent, who to the very last clung to the fortunes 
of Gryffydd, proposed a conference between the brothers, 
which was accordingly agreed upon. Gryffydd, confiding in 
the sacred character of the mediator, set forward in his com- 
pany to the place of meeting, which he never reached. He 
was set upon by the way, his train dispersed, and himself 

* Powell, pp. 246-256. 
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seized and carried off to the castle of Criccaeth, a strong 
fortress in Caernarvonshire, on a bleak and desolate rock 
overhanging the Irish Sea. Senena, the faithful wife of 
Gryffydd, in her devoted woman's love left no stone un- 
turned to procure her husband's release. The good Bishop 
of Bangor seconded her efforts with his whole heart. On 
finding his intercession ineffectual, he invoked the spiritual 
arm, excommunicated David, and induced the Pope to lay bis 
kingdom under an interdict Senena and her friends, as a 
last resource, appealed to the sympathy and justice of the 
feudal superior, the King of England. Henry sent an order 
to David to set Gryffydd free. David peremptorily refused, 
alleging that it was as much as the peace of his kingdom 
was worth to do so. This refusal brought King Henry III. 
to Wales, with a large army. A deputation of the supporters 
of Gryffydd, and they numbered English as well as Welsh 
lords — Sir Ralph Mortimer, Gryffydd's brother-in-law, took 
an active part — waited upon the king at Shrewsbury. A nego- 
ciation was opened, and, as was then thought, satisfactorily 
concluded. Senena undertook for her husband that he 
should pay the king 600 marks down, as the price of the 
liberation of himself and his son Owen, who appears to 
have shared his captivity, and that they should stand to the 
judgment of the king's court, whether by law they ought to 
have been imprisoned ; that the title of Gryffydd to what he 
believed to be his rightful patrimony should also be deter- 
mined in the king's court; and in case his claims were 
confirmed, Senena stipulated for him that he should pay 
the king for those lands, 300 marks yearly, one-third 
in money, one-third in cattle, and the remaining third in 
horses, at Michaelmas and Easter, by even portions ; the 
Sheriff of Shropshire to be the receiver. She also guaranteed 
to David peaceable possession of what was judged to be right- 
fully his own ; and undertook not to harbour any Welshman 
rebelling against the King of England, and even to compel 
the offender or offenders to make satisfaction. She cove- 
nanted to give David and Roderic, her younger sons, as 
pledges, upon the understanding that if Gryffydd or Owen 
died before their release, one of her sons so given in hostage 
should be restored to her. Senena swore on the Holy 
Evangelists that Gryffydd should well and truly perform 
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these conditions, and on bis regaining his freedom swear to 
them himself. She also made the Bishops of Hereford and 
Lichfield parties to the agreement, consenting that, in case of 
any breach of contract, these reverend prelates might, at the 
instance of the king, on contumacy inflict the dreaded penal- 
ties of excommunication and interdict To this contract 
both parties set their scab, the lords present swore fealty to 
the king, and bound themselves to see the articles of agree- 
ment punctuaUy performed. 

And now, of course, Gryffydd was released from his 
dreary captivity, the cause of the Welsh princes was decided 
in the English courts, and all the world were in admiration 
at the magnanimity of King Henry. Such, one would have 
thought, had been the result. But the path of kings is not 
always direct; it has been tortuous and oblique. On the 
principle of hearing both sides. King Henry listened to over- 
tures firom David, who still kept Gryffydd under lock and key. 
The end was, that David formally delivered his brother and 
his family, including Senena herself, into the hands of the 
King of England, who, instead of giving them freedom and 
vindicating their just rights, as he had sworn to do, sent 
them under a strong guard to the Tower of London. There 
seems to have been other Welshmen confined in that fortress, 
by whom, or together with the family of the imprisoned 
prince, a plan of escape was concerted. Several succeeded 
in the attempt Gryffydd, unfortunate in every thing, having 
made a cord of the linen of his table and bed, let himself 
down from the window ; the cord broke before he was half 
way down, he fell into the castle ditch, and was killed on 
the spot. This happened in 1244.* His body was interred 
in the Tower, but in 1248, at the petition of the Abbots of 
Conway and Ystradffliir, was translated to Wales, and laid 
in the sepulchre of his fathers, in the royal abbey of Conway. 

On the death of Gryffydd, King Henry asserted for him- 
self those rights of succession which he had fraudulently 
withheld from his poor captive, and immediately created his 
son Edward prince of Wales, setting the reigning prince 
David, his own nephew, completely aside.f There was nothing 
in the contract with Senena, the conditions of which had 
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been so shamefully violated, to warrant these impudent pre- 
tensions ; but, once put forward, they were never withdrawn. 
It is not my purpose to describe the events of the reign of 
David, who, to his credit be it said, renounced allegiance to 
his uncle so soon as he heard of the new pretender to his 
title and dominions. He died at his palace at Aber, 1246, 
after a reign of eight years, in the latter part of which he had 
displayed a vigour and independence of character which re- 
deemed his former slavish submission to his imperious uncle, 
and reconciled his subjects to his usurped authority. 

Upon the death of David, leaving no issue, the Welsh 
barons chose Owen and Llywelyn, sons of Gryffydd, to be 
joint sovereigns. Owen, though subjected to rigorous treat- 
ment, immediately after the fatal attempt at escape, had 
since been released from the Tower, taken into the favour of 
the king, and made a great deal of at court. Fortunately 
for him, he received intelligence of his election by a secret 
swift messenger, and had left LoTidon and reached Wales 
almost before his absence was remarked. Llywelyn, whose 
name, though destined to fill so bright a page in the annals 
of the Cymry, is not mentioned before this, had, during his 
uncle David's reign, lived in retirement at a place called 
Maesmynan,* in Flintshire. It is a proof how deeply the 
friends and adherents of Gryffydd cherished his memory, 
and how powerful they still were, that Llywelyn recovered 
and kept his father's estates, his uncle David not daring to 
take them from him. These were the cantreds of Tegengl, 
Dyfryn Clwyd, Rh6s, and Rhyvonioc, in the present coun- 
ties of Denbigh and Flint, comprehending the maritime 
country between the frontiers of Chester and Conway. 
Llywelyn dearly loved the inheritance of his fathers. When 
the choice of the Welsh people fell on Owen and Llywelyn 
there were two other claimants — Sir Ralph Mortimer, in 
right of his wife Gladwys, daughter of Llywelyn ap Jorwerth, 
and the eldest son of Henry III., the young Edward, at that 
time a child of eight years old. 

The two brothers were called to assume the reins of 
government at a period of great trial and difRculty. An 
English garrison occupied the recently-erected fortress of 

* Cambrian Flatarch, p. 175. 
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Gannock, or Diganwj. Anglesey, the granary of Wales, 
had been laid waste by Irish pirates. Cruel prohibitions cut 
the Welsh off from supplies from other quarters, there being 
proclamations out in the Marches and in Ireland, that, oa 
pain of death, no one should convey merchandise or victuals 
into Wales. In a spirit of wanton destruction, the salt- 
works of the country had also been broken up. Merioneth- 
shire, Caernarvonshire, and the wild mountain tracts of the 
adjoining counties, were all that the grandchildren of Lly- 
welyn the Great could call their own. Reduced to these 
straits, it is more a subject for sorrow than censure that 
one of the first measures of Owen and Lly welyn should have 
been a treaty of peace concluded with the King of England, 
on severe and humiliating conditions. Llywelyn*s patri- 
mony, the four cantreds, from the borders of Chester to the 
waters of Conway, were to be yielded up for ever. This 
extent of country Henry conferred on his son Edward, who 
was taught to believe that he had a right to it as the heir of 
Gryffydd and true prince of Wales. The reader need not 
be told how weak and wicked these pretensions were ; but it 
is certain that Edward I. was brought up with these notions, 
and was firmly persuaded, as most persons are, with regard 
to anything instilled into them in their childhood, that his 
claim was just. Owen and Llywelyn bound themselves also 
to serve in Wales, or in the Marches, with one thousand foot 
and twenty-four horse, at their own expense, or with five 
hundred foot elsewhere. All the barons in Wales were to 
do homage to the King of England. If the Welsh princes 
broke the treaty, entire and absolute forfeiture was the 
penalty. Having thus abased themselves at the feet of the 
tyrant, Henry was graciously pleased to grant them a full 
pardon, and the enjoyment of the remainder of North Wales, 
to be held under the crown of England for ever.* Nine 
years of comparative tranquillity followed, in which the arts 
of peace were cultivated, and the country partially recovered 
from its former waste and desolate condition. 

We can scarcely better employ the interval snatched 
from civil discords and foreign wars than in a brief survey of 
the resources of Wales at this period, its agriculture and 

* Warrington, pp. 425-429. 
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trade. Anglesey, insular, and, from the time of the cruel 
massacre of the Druids, stripped of its noble forests, was a 
suitable and comparatively safe spot for the growth of com, 
which was cultivated to so great an extent as to provide in a 
great measure for the wants of North Wales, after having 
met the consumption of the islanders. Wheat was little 
grown, oats were the chief grain, next to that barley. In 
North Wales the proportion which arable land bore to 
pasture and woodland was extremely small. When we call 
to mind that this country was the theatre of the great 
struggles for the liberty and independence of the Cymry, 
that it was continually exposed to the surprises and ravages 
of war, we shall not wonder that a moveable was preferred 
to an immoveable property, and that the inhabitants chose 
to invest their means in flocks and herds, which might be 
driven away to secure retreats, at a moment's notice, rather 
than in the fruits of the earth, which require the seed time, 
and then the blade, then the ear, then the full corn in the 
ear, before they reach maturity. In South Wales, the land, 
on the whole, was more fertile, and the country less dis- 
turbed. I do not mean to say that the arts of civilisation 
are an adequate recompense for the loss of liberty ; that is 
far from my opinion. Still it must be admitted that the 
Norman invaders introduced valuable improvements. Towns 
grew up under their castle walls, to which they granted 
charters for the encouragement of trade and commerce. 
They made the cultivation of the soil a great point, and to 
their fastidious palates, which rejected the homely oat-cake, 
is due the increased breadth of wheat sown in those fertile 
vales which they had so unjustly appropriated. Sir Robert 
Fitz-Hammon's farm-buildings are especially mentioned. In 
one of his lordships " he had a large grange or house 
of husbandrie, with lands to the same belonging, that 
served him for the provision of corne to his house." South 
Wales had also her rich pastures, and could boast her flocks 
and herds. To Rhys ap Arthfael, a Welsh improver, the 
Vale of Glamorgan owed its fertility. " He obliged every 
person occupying lands in the valley to sow one half an- 
nually with com, and every person occupying land in the 
mountainous districts to sow one-fourth annually with corn ; 
and enacting that all lands which neither were sown with 
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corn Dor grazed with cattle should be forfeited to the king, 
except woods and forests, whose limits were ascertained by 
the laws. Such was the abundance of corn and cattle pro- 
duced in consequence of it, in the course of a few years* 
that it obtained for Glamorganshire the title of ' Lady of all 
Countries.' "* The breed of horses was not much encou- 
raged. Oxen were employed in agricultural labour ; either 
their ploughs wer« very heavy, or the farmers very careful of 
their beasts, as Giraldus informs us that they seldom yoked 
less than four oxen to a plough.f The Welsh soldiers — 
every citizen was trained to arms — fought for the most part 
on foot Llywelyn ap Jorwerth presented to King John, in 
1212, as a forced contribution, only forty horses to twenty 
thousand head of cattle. Among the hard conditions which 
Henry HI. exacted from Owen and Llywelyn, we find that 
these princes were to serve in Wales and in the Marches 
with twenty-four horse to one thousand foot. The race of 
strong, shaggy little ponies, from time immemorial peopled 
the Webh hills, and were in most request. 

The mineral treasures of Wales were known to the 
Romans, who worked the silver, lead, iron, and copper 
mines. In the wars which followed the dissolution of the 
Roman empire in Britain, it is supposed that the occupation 
of a miner ceased ; and it is a question whether, till the 
middle of the thirteenth century, it was revived to any mate- 
rial extent. In Brecknockshire, and in other parts of South 
Wales, vestiges of ancient iron-works, on a very rude scale, 
have been discovered at the beginning of the present cen- 
tury, in heaps of cinders containing a large proportion of un- 
reduced iron. It has been thought probable that " in early 
days a farmer or two, and their servants, assisted perhaps by 
some itinerant of this branch of metallurgy, made, as occa- 
sion required, a few pieces of iron for their own or their 
neighbour's use. When more iron was wanted, some other 
spot was thought more convenient for obtaining the fuel and 
ore. The apparatus was at the most a hammer, an anvil, 
and perhaps a pair or two of portable bellows ;" j: implements 
about as simple as those used at the *^ diggings.'' Pennant 
notices the high prices of arms in the fifteenth century, 

* Evans' Letters on South Wales, p. 184. 
t Welsh Sketdies, p. 159. t Bees's South Wales, p. 74. 
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tending to prove the absence of native hardware manufac- 
tares. A two-handed sword was valued at ten shillings, the 
price of a cow ; a one-handed sword at six shillings and 
eightpence, suggestive of a sharp blade ; a steel buckler at 
two shillings ; a bow, home made, sixteen pence ; and an 
arrow, sixpence.* 

The Welsh landlords were really lords of the land and all 
upon itf Tenants were of two classes, freeholders and 
vassals ; the freeholders were qualified to take public ofiices, 
have seats in courts of justice and in the national assem- 
blies, and to sit above the other tenants in the Gorseddau. 
The vassals were divided into free natives and serfs: the 
former might buy, sell, and go where they liked ; the latter 
could do nothing as they liked, but only what their masters 
bade them. If an estate was sold they went with it, as part 
of the live stock. A mechanic or artisan who had served his 
apprenticeship became a free man in virtue of his craft ; he 
could travel anywhere, and have admission everywhere. A 
just honour put on skilled labour, to which, however, no one 
could turn his hand without the permission of his lord.J 
Rents were paid in money and in kind; cash payments, how- 
ever, were few and far between : some paid in work and 
labour, as in keeping watch about the palace or castle of 
their lord, or in cultivating the corn lands for the support of 
the lord's household, or in repairs — the repairs of the mill 
especially ; some had (and it was not the most disagreeable 
function) to perform the offices of the larder and kitchen. 
When the lord travelled, and the Welsh princes and barons 
were often on the move, the tenants of each manor had to 
support part of the train. The maintenance of the lord's 
grooms and horses fell upon one, of entertaining the steward 
upon another, of providing for the falconer and his hawks 
upon another, and so on. 

To those inflexible colonists who have handed down to 
their descendants, even to the present day, their reserved 
and exclusive habits, the Flemish emigrants, Wales has 
something to be thankful for. They were the architects of 
the time, and built cottages as well as castles. Tourists of 

* Pennant's Tour, vol. ii. p. 237. 

t Mona, pp. 347, 348. Warrington, pp. 125-131. 

X Stephens' Ldteratore of the Cymry, p. 53. 
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fiflty ypars ago speak of their handiworks as still subsisting 
in Glamorganshire ; spacious, convenient stone buildings, the 
Nornian arch marking the age in which they were erected. 
"In allusion to the very superior workmanship of the ancient 
builders, there is a whimsical prophetic proverb in use 
among the Welsh, that * the masons *are to grow worse, and 
the carpenters better, to the end of the world.**'* The 
Flemish also promoted horticulture ; Sir Roger Berkerolles 
employed Flemings to plant and cultivate " two fair orchards 
of all sorts of fruits and apples,**f which were so celebrated 
as to supply the royal table and gardens. Henry I. was 
pressed to go and see them, but declined, saying ** that he 
was afraid some devil of a Welsh lord would tempt his men 
to eat of them,*' which if they had done, considering that the 
ground on which the trees grew was Welsh ground, would 
have been nothing worse than giving of their own. These 
gardens were deemed so valuable as to have two castles built 
to protect them, East Orchard and West Orchard Castles. 
Giraldus Cambrensis, speaking of Haverford and Hhos, 
gives the Flemish the following character, which has stuck 
by them : " The inhabitants of this province derived their 
origin from Flanders, and were sent by King Henry I. to 
inhabit these districts. A people brave and robust ; a 
people, I say, well versed in commerce and woollen manu- 
factories; a people anxious to seek gain by sea or land, in 
defiance of fatigue and danger; a hardy race, equally fitted 
for the plough or the sword ; a people brave and happy, if 
Wales (as it ought to have been) had been dear to its sove- 
reign, and had not so frequently experienced the vindictive 
resentment and ill-treatment of its governors."! 

To return to the track of history. At the expiration of 
nine years, jealousies almost inseparable from a divided scep- 
tre broke out into open hostility. Owen, the eldest brother, 
from his long captivity called " the Hero of London,*' dis- 
dained any longer to share the crown with a younger brother. 
David, the youngest of all, from a natural deference, sided 
with Owen. So there were ranged in this miserable contest 
two brothers against one. Two to one are strong odds; 

* Malkin's Tour in South Wales, vol. 1. p. 97 ; vol. ii. p. 294. 
f Cymmrodorion, part iv. p. 292. 
X Hoare's Giraldus, vol. i. p. 189. 
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but the spirit, energy, and popular qualities of Llywelyn 
triumphed. Owen descended from a throne to a prison, and 
David was his companion in close but honourable custody. 
It was about the year 1255 that Llywelyn began to reign 
alone. At this time there might be said to have been three 
claimants to the kingdom, — Owen, the deposed prince, Sir 
Ralph Mortimer, and Henry III.; but such a thing as an 
undisputed succession was scarcely ever known in Wales. 

The first public act of importance which Llywelyn had to 
perform was to receive and answer a deputation of the chief 
families of the native nobility, of South as well as North 
Wales, appealing to his courage and patriotism for pro- 
tection and support against the English lords marchers, by 
whom their liberty and lives were set at nought. They con- 
cluded with this solemn and emphatic declaration, that <*they 
would rather die in the field in protection of their natural 
rights than be subject any longer to so cruel and oppressive 
an enemy."* Llywelyn could speak eloquently: what he 
said we are not told ; but I can tell you what he did. He 
immediately issued orders for a general levy of troops — easily 
effected when every man was a soldier born and bred. So soon 
as he found himself at the head of a sufficient force, he 
recovered out of the hands of the English all the inland 
country of North Wales, and then all Merionethshire, with 
such lands as Prince Edward had usurped in Cardigan. To 
accomplish all this was only a week's work. Llywelyn did 
not let the grass grow under his feet. This was in 1255. 
The next year saw him in possession of Powys, forfeited, as 
Llywelyn considered, by the treasonable adherence to the 
English sovereign of its lord, Gryffydd ap Gwenwynwyn. 
He also carried his arms into South Wales, and ejected 
several barons, Welsh and English, whose lands, together 
with Powys-land, he distributed among his principal ad- 
herents. The only estate he kept to himself was one he 
ought never to have touched, the estate of his cousin. Sir 
Roger Mortimer, son of Sir Ralph Mortimer, his father's 
kinsman by marriage, and stanch friend. 

The frequency with which property changed hands in 
those troublous times was of most serious consequence to the 

* Warrington, book viii. 
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welfare of the country. Yearly tenants cannot be expected 
to make improvements. He had been a bold man who could 
at that time of day count on possession of a property in 
Wales half so long. Did he sow, or plant, or build, there was 
no reasonable probability that he would be there another 
season to reap the crop, gather the fruit, or give a house- 
warming. Under this state of things, each transitory owner 
made hay while the sun shone ; the unfortunate tenants had, 
indeed, a hard time of it. Wrung to the last farthing by one 
lord, the next who came thought they would bear another 
squeeze, and acted accordingly. Among other expelled 
chieftains was Rhys Fychan, of Builth, who appealed to him 
whom he considered bis liege lord, Henry HI., for succour. 
The King of England sent what, hard pressed at home, he 
could ill afford — a strong force, commanded by Stephen Ba- 
con : the troops landed at Caermarthen in Whitsun week, 
1257.* For any success which they achieved they might 
just as well have stayed where they were. They besieged, 
but did not take, the castle of Dynevor. Llywelyn had intel- 
ligence, and arrived in time to relieve the fortress. A battle 
between the Welsh and English was fought under its walls. 
The English soldiers, you may be sure, fought like lions, 
but their cause was not equal to their courage ; they lost the 
day. Two thousand fell on the field, and several officers of 
distinction were made prisoners. 

Llywelyn returned to North Wales, through a country 
wasted and depopulated, whose wounds he could not heal ; 
and it must be confessed, by the license given to his army, 
opened afresh. On reaching his palace at Aber, near Con- 
way, Llywelyn found a deputation from the four cantreds 
waiting to represent to him their crying grievances, arising 
from the oppression and extortions of Geoffry de Langley, 
Prince Edward's lieutenant at Chester. This official go- 
verned the maritime country ceded to Henry HL by the 
treaty of 1246; and looking upon these districts as now form- 
ing a part of England, had introduced into them the English 
division of shires, and English laws and customs, superseding 
the ancient Welsh laws and usages. The crown lands in the 
four cantreds were farmed by Alan de la Zouch, at a hundred 

* Wynne, p. 272. 
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marks a- year. * Greoffry de Langley and Alan de la Zouch played 
into each other's hands, to the manifest injury of the tenants, 
who, against vexatious actions, had to plead in Welsh before 
judges and juries who could not understand what the tenants 
said, except through interpreters, who, in conveying the evi- 
dence to prejudiced ears, might impart to it what colouring 
they pleased. I am informed that the Welsh and English 
idioms do not correspond ; that, for instance, a figurative 
expression in the former language, very happy and ap- 
propriate, and giving one the idea that the person who used 
it was well-informed and sensible, put into English would 
sound like sheer nonsense, creating a violent suspicion of 
gross ignorance and stupidity in the speaker. Right or 
wrong, the decisions all went against the native inhabitants 
of the four cantreds, who, finding no justice was to be had 
from a foreign tribunal, besought the holp of their own true 
prince. They did not sue to him in vain. Llywelyn,t to 
avenge their injuries, crossed the frontier, and carried fire 
and sword to the very gates of Chester, from the walls of 
which, his palatine city, Prince Edward himself is said to 
have been a galled witness of the havoc. 

Edward, then a youth of twenty, giving rich promise of 
the talent and energy that stamped bis advancing years, was 
the last to stand tamely by and see what he firmly believed 
his just inheritance spoiled and authority trampled upon. 
Soliciting assistance from his father, to whom be made a 
very moving representation, he got this answer: " What is 
that to me? I have given the country to thee, and thou 
must use thy courage to defend it ; and thereby gain such 
honour in thy youth, that afterwards thine enemies may 
stand in fear of thee. As for me, I have something else to 
do"% The gallant prince found a friend in need in his 
uncle Richard, king of the Romans, who advanced him the 
sinews of war. Against Edward's mercenaries Llywelyn had 
under his command " ten thousand armed men ; every one 
sworn to die in the field (if need were) in defence of his 
country." The Welsh were too strong to be attacked, and 
unwilling to attack ; so, as there was nothing to be done in 
North Wales, Llywelyn re-entered South Wales, to punish 

* Mona, p. 96. f Warrington, book viii. 

X Burton's Wales, p. 58. 
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the treason of Gryffydd ap Madog, lord of the Lower 
Powys, whose baronial residence was the castle of Dinas 
Bran, near Llangollen. This chieftain had joined the ranks 
of the English army. As usual, the unoffending people suf- 
fered for the crime of their lord. Having laid waste the 
territory of Gryffydd, Llywelyn, on his way back, encoun- 
tered the English forces, commanded by Prince Edward in 
person. I will not say fortune, but talent, heroism, and the 
best of causes, befriended Llywelyn. The battle was fierce 
and stubborn ; but in the end Edward was beaten. Stung 
to the quick, he never forgot nor forgave the disgrace of that 
day.* 

At this conjuncture the King of the Romans interposed 
as a mediator, and addressed a letter of mild expostulation to 
Llywelyn. It was not likely that pen and ink would stop 
this prince in his career of victory. Those weapons are 
efficient now, but were of little account then. Taking ad- 
vantage of his knowledge and experience of the country, 
the rainy season having set in, Llywelyn besieged the for- 
tress of Gannock on the Conway river, rebuilt in 1210 to 
overawe the Welsh. Startled at this bold attempt, and 
roused at length to the necessity of doing something to 
support his authority, the King of England ordered a fleet to 
be equipped in Ireland for the purpose of effecting a descent 
on the Isle of Anglesey, the granary of Wales. Llywelyn, 
who was always on the alert, discovered the plan and dis- 
concerted it. A Welsh squadron — whether Llywelyn's own 
or hired for the occasion, is a question — met the English 
squadron mid-channel ; the event of the meeting was, that 
the Irish armament, instead of entering the ports of Anglesey, 
did a much wiser thing, returned to their own harbours. 
Henry was not much more successful with his land forces, 
which had been raised by a general muster from St. Michael's 
Mount, Cornwall, to the river Tweed. Placing himself at the 
head of the army that marched into North Wales, he did 
save Gannock, and compel Llywelyn to retreat to the fast- 
nesses of Snowdon : there his success ended. The Prince of 
Wales removed the women and children, and as much of the 
pastoral wealth of his subjects as could conveniently be car- 

* Cambrian Phitarch, p. 180. ' 
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lied away; then broke down the bridges, blocked up the 
roadH, and set the enemy at defiance. The Earl of Glou- 
cester,* commander of the army in South Wales, on whose 
co-operation the king depended, remained in his quarters in 
unsoldierlike inactivity, and never stirred a step to support 
his royal master. King Henry stayed at Gannock till Mi- 
chaelmas, his army provisioned the while by a fleet from the 
Cinque Ports ; finding then winter coming on, Llywelyn out 
of his reach, and nothing to be looked for by remaining 
any longer but cold, ague, and starvation, he returned to 
England. 

But Llywelyn did not permit any temporary success to 
blind his eyes to the real difficulties of his position ; he knew 
and had weighed the resources of his formidable antagonist ; 
promised assistance from Scotland had failed him ; his whole 
reliance was on the justness of his cause, his own abilities, 
and the devoted loyalty of his subjects. Seeking only the 
good of Wales, he made overtures of peace, fair and liberal 
as a king to a king. He offered, writes Warrington, "If a 
peace were concluded, and the Welsh restored to their 
ancient laws, to give a sum of money to Henry, and to 
acknowledge his sovereignty, but utterly rejected the idea of 
allegiance as a duty he owed to Prince Edward." f The 
proposals were declined, and hostilities recommenced. Lly- 
welyn, as king of North Wales, and by the constitution lord 
paramount, summoned the chieftains of South Wales as his 
vassals. They flocked to his standard. He came into the 
Marches, and took formal possession of Powys. Gryffydd, 
lord of the Upper Powys, persisting in his contumacy, was 
banished ; Gryffydd of Dinas Bran, lord of the Lower Powys, 
submitted, and was allowed to keep his lands. The estates of 
the Earl of Gloucester were the next point of attack. This 
baron, who behaved so ill to the king, by keeping his army in 
the camp when it was his duty to have led it into the field, does 
not deserve an atom of pity. Llywelyn's castigation served him 
right. A second time Henry unfurled his standard, and led 
his army to Chester, with the full determination to overrun 
Wales, and take ample vengeance for his losses and injuries. 
But famine and misfortune tracked his steps. The king had 

* Warrington, book viiL f Ibid. 
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hardly lost sight of the towers of Chester, before he was 
compelled to return, and that precipitately. The temper of 
the English swords was in this grand retreat tried on nothing 
more than the standing corn : there was sad waste and de- 
struction ; but cutting off the heads of the half-ripe ears was, 
comparatively, a mild form of decapitation. 

The spring of the year 1258, the principal chieftains and 
lords of Wales entered into a confederacy, at the head of 
which stood their noble prince, whom they fondly hoped and 
believed marked out by Providence as the deliverer of their 
beloved country from its long-continued and bitter thral- 
dom. At a great national convention Llywelyn addressed the 
assembled Welsh barons, and never was a speech from the 
throne better expressed, or more to the purpose. " Thus 
far," he said, << the Lord God of hosts hath helped us, for it 
must appear to all that the advantages we have obtained are 
not to be ascribed to our own strength, but to the favour of 
God, who can as easily save by few as by many. How 
should we, a poor, weak, and unwarlike people, compared 
with the English, dare to contend with so mighty a power, if 
God did not cause His face to shine upon our cause ? His 
eye hath seen our affliction, not only those injuries which 
we have suffered from Geoffry de Langley, but those also 
which we have received from other cruel instruments of 
Henry and Edward. From this moment our all is at stake. 
We are to expect no mercy if we fall into the hands of the 
enemy. Let us, then, stand firm by each other. It is our 
union alone that can render us invincible. You see how the 
King of England treats his own subjects ; how he seizes 
their estates, impoverishes their families, and alienates their 
minds. Will he then spare us, after all the provocations we 
have given him, and the further acts of hostility and venge- 
ance which we meditate against him? No; it is evidently 
his intention to blot out our name from under the face of 
heaven. Is it not better, then, at once to die and go to God, 
than to live for a while at the capricious will of another, and 
at last to suffer the ignominious death assigned us by an 
insulting enemy ?'** A successful inroad into Pembrokeshire, 
an onslaught on the Flemings, and frequent incursions on 

* Warrington, book viii. 
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the frontiers, in which the industry of man and the fruits of 
the earth, ruined and destroyed, paid the penalty, were the 
immediate results of this impassioned address. Llywelyn, 
though he maintained the attitude which became a patriotic 
ruler, still, as a true lover of his country, thirsted for an 
honourable peace. A truce for a year was, at length, en- 
tered into on equitable conditions. Some time after, a day 
was appointed for the Welsh and English commissioners to 
meet, and confirm and enlarge the truce. The place ap- 
pointed was Enilyn, Caermarthenshire. The meeting, unfor- 
tunately, came to nothing, or worse than nothing. The 
English soldiers at Emlyn, having nothing particular to do, a 
party of them, just to while away the time, sauntered along 
the road by which the Welsh commissioners were expected 
to arrive, and seeing the commissioners advancing unguard- 
edly and unsuspectingly, as men engaged in a peaceful 
errand, could not resist the temptation of attacking and 
killing several of them. The Welsh chiefs, led by David, 
Llywelyn's youngest brother, just and most opportunely re- 
leased frou) prison, retaliated on the English, and the king's 
chief commissioner, Patrick de Canton, fell in the conflict. 
This was not a very promising commencement. Still Lly- 
welyn pressed for an armistice, which was ultimately ratified 
by the commissioners representing Henry and Llywelyn, at 
the Ford of Montgomery, in 1259. A truce did not satisfy ' 
the yearnings of Lly v/elyn ; he ardently desired to see the 
sword kept in the scabbard by a firm and lasting peace, for 
which he was willing to have made very great sacrifices. 
These pacific sentiments were shared by his subjects. In 
accordance with the general desire, our worthy old friend, 
the Bishop of Bangor, was sent by Llywelyn " to solicit 
peace from Henry, and to offer that prince sixteen thousand 
pounds weight of silver, provided his subjects (in the four 
cantreds) might enjoy their ancient customs and laws, and 
have all their disputes heard and legally determined at Ches- 
ter."* The good bishop failed in the great object of his 
mission, but the truce was continued for another year. 

After this, nothing deserving particular mention occurred 
for several years, excepting an instance of Llywelyn's gene- 

* Warrington, book viii. 
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Tosity of disposition displayed towards a kinsman in arms 
against him. Sir Roger Mortimer, governor under Prince 
Edward of Builth Castle, had an estate in Radnorshire, 
called Maelienydd. In his absence the Welsh surprised, 
took, and dismantled the castle on this property. So soon 
as the intelligence reached Sir Roger, he got together as 
many of his friends and retainers as time would allow, and 
came to Maelienydd with all speed. This gallant company 
forced their way to the ruins, on which they took their 
stand, resolved not to quit them alive. The Welsh hemmed 
them in on every side ; they saw that they had not a chance. 
Sir Roger, reconsidering the matter — I do not blame him ; 
foolhardiness is not courage — sent to his cousin a flag of 
truce, requesting permission to withdraw without molesta- 
tion. Llywelyn did not hesitate an instant ; he gave imme- 
diate consent, adding that ** it should never be said of him 
that he had triumphed over a defenceless enemy."* 

About 12G6 Llywelyn lost by death a stanch friend 
and adherent, Meredith ap Owen, the most influential native 
lord in South Wales. The course of events in England was 
also adverse. Simon de Montfort, the great Earl of Leices- 
ter, his friend and ally, had fallen at the battle of Evesham, 
and with him Llywelyn's hopes of English support expired. 
Emboldened by these and other encouraging circumstances. 
King Henry resolved upon a fresh expedition into Wales, in 
which the war was to be prosecuted with new vigour. The 
king's present martial designs would, most probably, like all 
his former enterprises of the kind, have issued in shame and 
disappointment. Happily for all parties, they were not put 
to the proof. Ottoboni, cardinal of St. Adrian, Pope 
Clement's legate in England, interposed, and mediated a 
peace on much more favourable conditions than Llywelyn 
could have expected. The legate was not an interested 
party; he thought only of what was right and just, and had 
influence enough over the old king's mind to have the treaty 
shaped according to his own views of the merits of the ques- 
tion. The conditions agreed upon were as follows : — " That 
all lands should be restored on both sidos, and that the laws 
and customs of the Marches should be preserved ; that 

* Camb. Pint. p. 186. 
d2 
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Henry should grant to Llyweljn and his heirs the prin- 
cipality of Wales ; and that they should always be styled the 
Princes of Wales, and should receive the homage and fealty 
of all the Welsh barons, who were to hold their lands of them 
tit capite, except the homage of Meredith ap Rhys of South 
Wales, which the king reserved to himself and his heirs. The 
king likewise granted him the four cantreds from Chester 
to Conway, to hold them as fully as ever the king and his 
heirs had possessed them. For these privileges Llywelyn 
and bis successors were to swear fealty, do homage, and 
perform the usual services due to the king and his heirs, as 
they had ever been paid to the crown of England ; and like- 
wise that Llywelyn should pay to the king twenty-five 
thousand marks. The peace was concluded at the castle of 
Montgomery, 1267, and ratified by the king in person. It 
received at the hands of the legate the sanction of the Pope's 
authority."* 

Here we have one of those instances of common occur- 
rence in the middle ages in which the authority and influence 
of the Catholic Church were nobly exercised in the accom- 
plishment of her primeval mission. ** Peace on earth, good 
will towards men." I confess to have traced with regret, in 
my former essay, the decline, and sighed over the fall of 
ancient Bardism — that system replete with wisdom, animated 
by justice and equity. But when 1 behold the Christian 
Pontiff to assume the Druid's part, and rushing between 
contending nations stay the deadly strife, I feel that, 
without derogating from the divine origin of that creed, 
which so long fashioned the minds and ruled the destinies 
of the Cymry, in the Gospel of the Redeemer Bardism has 
found her antitype, her true and perfect consummation. 

* Warrington, book viii. 
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Princb Edward was at the court of Charles, king of Sicily, 
when intelligence of the death of the king reached him. He 
knew his father's weakness and incapacity. From his own 
first entrance into public life he had studied to counteract 
the evil consequences of these defects. But Edward loved 
his father with the tenderest affection. His burst of pas- 
sionate sorrow astonished his royal host, who had seen him 
bear with comparative composure the loss of a son. " The 
loss of children,** he replied, " is but light, because they are 
multiplied every day ; but the loss of parents is irremediable, 
because they can never be had again."* In every country 
through which the new King of England passed on his wav 

* Speed's Chnmide, p. 554. 
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home he was treated with the greatest reverence. The glory 
of the Crusaders, the fame of his actions had filled the 
world. His whole journey was, in fact, one continued 
triumphal procession, and as deliberately performed, since he 
did not reach England till 1274, the third year after his 
father's death. 

To return to Llywelyn : on the decease of Henry HI. 
the Council of Regency summoned Llywelyn to take the 
oaths of fealty and allegiance to the new king at the Ford of 
Montgomery. Llywelyn paid no attention to the summons. 
At the coronation of Edward with great splendour at West- 
minster, the King of Scotland did homage as a feudatory. 
After the solemnity the Prince of Wales received a second 
and peremptory summons to repair to Shrewsbury, and there 
discharge his feudal obligations. He replied that he was 
ready and willing to conje, on the king's brother and the Earl of 
Gloucester, and the Chief-justice of England, being sent into 
Wales as hostages for his safety. These stipulations gave 
great offence, yet the pledges were not too high for Llywelyn 
to demand, having respect to his royal dignity alone, setting 
considerations of personal safety aside ; still to these con- 
siderations something was due. His father Gryffydd had 
trusted to the honour of a king of England for life and 
liberty, and found a dungeon and a grave. The court of 
Edward was full of Welsh malcontents, foremost among whom 
were David and Roderick, Llywelyn's younger brothers. 
David had condescended — bitterly did he rue the day — 
to accept an English title. Baron of Frodsham, Cheshire, The 
hostages were refused. Summoned twice more to appear, 
at Shrewsbury and at Westminster, Llywelyn would not 
come, because no pledges for his safety were sent. This was 
in 1275. In that and in the year succeeding no less than six 
more summonses were issued to him, but no hostages having 
been provided Llywelyn wisely stayed at home. However, he 
judged it to be incumbent upon him to justify to the Church, 
who had stood his friend, and to the English nation, a 
conduct which to those who were unacquainted with the 
circumstances would appear flagrant disrespect and con- 
tumacy towards his feudal superior. 

He accordingly, by the abbots of the great monasteries 
of Ystradflur and Conway, sent a memorial to the arch- 
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bishops and bishops then assembled in convocation. In 
this very interesting document Llyweiyn alludes to the 
'* contentions and strife, at last appeased by the authority 
of the See Apostolic and means of the reverend father, Lord 
Ottobonus, deacon and cardinal of St. Adrian, and legate 
into England." He recites the articles of the treaty con- 
cluded between the late king and himself. He then goes on 
to show that King Edward had broken this covenant by 
seizing the estates of certain barons of Wales, and keeping 
a barony in his hands — the name is not given — which 
should by right belong to the Prince of Wales. He com- 
plains also of the welcome and countenance at the English 
court to fugitives and felons from Wales, naming especially 
his brother David, and Gryffydd, the banished lord of Upper 
Powys. Llyweiyn protests that he cannot come to the place 
appointed by the king to do his homage and fealty, because 
** his enemies are in that place at the king*s table, and some- 
times in council, and openly boast themselves.*' He declares 
that he is desirous to come and do his homage whenever 
and wherever he safely may, but that the king utterly denies 
him so to do. The memorial concludes with an earnest 
appeal to the venerable Convocation to intercede for him 
with the king, in consideration to the welfare of the two 
countries. " What danger should happen to the people, 
both of England and of Wales, by reason of the breach of 
the covenants of peace, if new wars and discord should 
follow, which God forbid I" Llyweiyn beseeches the Con- 
vocation to attend and call to remembrance ** the prohibition 
of th6 Holy Father the Pope lately in the council of Lyons, 
that no war should be moved among Christians, lest thereby 
the affairs of the Holy Land should be neglected ;'* and 
adds, " that it would please you also to help with your 
counsel with the lord and king, that he would use and order 
us according to the peace agreed upon, which we will no 
way infringe." The memorial is dated Talybont, October 
6, 1275.* 

Llyweiyn, by the necessity of his position reluctantly 
involved in wars, was in his heart a man of peace. He 
loved his home, and sighed for the best solace of life — 

• 

* Warrington, Appendix. 
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union with the object of his affections, to whom a sepa- 
ration of years' continuance had not weakened his attach- 
ment His lady-love was Eleanor, daughter of Simon Mont- 
ford, the great Earl of Leicester, one of the earliest of our 
constitutional reformers, to whom we owe a deep debt of 
gratitude for the germ of parliamentary representation, 
which, developed and invigorated by the experience, wisdom, 
and successive struggles of six centuries, has raised our 
country to the highest rank of freedom and civilisation. 
Llywelyn had been betrothed to Eleanor in the lifetime 
of her father, with whom he had been confederate. The 
widowed countess resided at this time at Paris ; her daughter 
Eleanor was in a convent at Montargis. Llywelyn renewed 
his suit, which was most favourably received both by the 
King of France and the Countess of Leicester, sister to the 
late and aunt of the present King of England. Eleanor, 
nothing loth, bid adieu to her convent, and, accompanied 
by her brother Armerick, an ecclesiastic, set sail for Wales. 
The negociation for this marriage had not escaped the vigi- 
lance of King Edward. The house of Montford had many 
adherents left in England. The hand of Eleanor, inde- 
pendent of the prestige of an alliance with the blood royal, 
might place Llywelyn at the head of the Montford party, 
and introduce a new element of disturbance into those per- 
plexed relations between the sovereign and the subjects, 
which this great monarch made it the business of his life 
to restore to order and harmony. The captain of the vessel 
which had on board the bride-elect, fearful of approaching 
too near the English coast, under the direction of Armerick 
made a circuit of the Scilly Isles ; the manceuvre, unhap- 
pily, failed. Four ships of war from Bristol bore down upon 
and captured the vessel and its precious freight. Eleanor, 
treated with every respect, was conducted to the court of 
Edward, where she was placed about the person of the 
queen, and so continued for about three years. Armerick, 
less favoured, was sent a prisoner to Corfe Castle, and after- 
wards removed to Sherburn, and was only released at last on 
the interference of the Pope, who claimed him as his chaplain.* 
Llywelyn, thus cruelly disappointed of his dearest hopes, 

* Warrington, book viiL Wynne, p. 283. Llwyd's Mona, p. 102. 
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burnt with indignation : suppressing his feelings, he tried 
what the offer of a large ransom would effect. The offer 
was refused, except on condition that he came himself and 
did homage as King Edward had appointed. All expecta- 
tion of an amicable adjustment of their differences being now 
abandoned, both princes had recourse to arms. Here the 
genius of Edward triumphed. His plans had been matured 
— his troops were in readiness — he knew perfectly the habits 
and the tactics of Welsh warfare. In 1277 two English 
armies simultaneously invaded the country; one, commanded 
by the king in person, advanced to and occupied the castle 
of Rhuddlan ; the other, under an officer of great expe- 
rience, Pay en de Chaworth, entered West Wales. The 
people of South Wales, among whom English interests pre- 
dominated, did not wait to be attacked, but at once, almost 
as if by concert, submitted to the royal authority, did 
homage to Edward, and surrendered to Pay en de Chaworth 
the important fortress of Ystraty wy.* Llywelyn, either be- 
cause his preparations were incomplete, or that he could not 
cope in the open field with superior numbers, did exactly 
what all his predecessors had done under similar circum- 
stances — he retired to the mountainous districts of Snowdon 
till some favourable diversion could be effected, or, in the 
chapter of accidents, something to his advantage turn up. 
Jn this calculation he had not taken sufficientlv into account 
one essential consideration — the wilds of Snowdon might 
protect, but could not long sustain life. Food would soon 
have to be sought for elsewhere. Anglesey, on the supplies 
of corn from which he depended, had been reduced by a 
fleet from the Cinque Ports. Llywelyn had not his army 
and himself only to think of; the families of the surround- 
ing country had, from the instinct of self-preservation, fled 
to the mountains ; famine threatened, and who could answer 
for the result? The whole of South Wales had abandoned 
him. The waiters on Providence in North Wales, of whom 
there are always to be found everywhere a tolerable sprink- 
ling, began to give signiflcant hints of adhesion to the 
stronger side. Never was man driven to greater straits 
than was this true patriot at that critical period. He did 
the only thing which he could do — opened a negociation 

* Wynne, p. 283. 
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with his indefatigable antagonist, who had him completely 
at his mercy. The conditions dictated were most humi- 
liating ; but Llywelyn could get no better, and was forced 
to accept them. 

The articles of agreement concluded by the commis- 
sioners of Edward and Llywelyn at Conway were : — " That 
all prisoners who were confined by Llywelyn for adhering 
to the English cause should be set at liberty. That the 
prince should pay to the king fifty thousand marks, as a 
compensation for the injuries committed and for being re- 
ceived into favour. That the four cantreds should be given 
up to the king, and remain with him and his heirs for ever: 
these were the cantred of Rhos, in which stood the castle of 
Diganwy; the cantred of Rhyvonioc, the chief place of which 
was Denbigh ; the cantred of Tegengl, where stood the 
castle of Rhuddlan ; the cantred of Dyffryn Clwyd, in 
which were erected the town and castle of Ruthin. That 
the adherents of the English king should be restored to all 
the lands they had possessed before the war. That the 
prince should hold the isle of Anglesey, and should pay for 
that privilege the annual sum of one thousand marks; but if 
he died without issue, the island was then to revert to the 
king and his heirs for ever. That all the barons in Wales 
should hold their lands immediately of the king, excepting 
five barons in Snowdon, who should acknowledge the prince 
as their head during his life. That Llywelyn should come 
into England every Christmas to do homage to the king. 
That he should repair to Rhuddlan, to take the oath of fealty 
to the king, and likewise that he should perform the same 
duties in London on the day appointed for that purpose. 
That he should enjoy during his life the title of Prince of 
Wales, and that after his death the five barons of Snowdon 
should hold their estates of the king of England. That for 
the performance of these articles the prince should deliver 
as hostages ten of the most eminent chiefs in Wales. That 
Llywelyn should send every year twenty chieftains out of 
North Wales, who, with himself, should take their oaths for 
the due performance of these articles. If the prince should 
infringe any of them, and on being admonished refuse to 
redress the same, they were then by their oaths obliged to 
forsake his cause, and take part with his enemies. As a 
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personal humiliation to Llywelyn, he was likewise obliged 
to restore to his brother Owen his forfeited estate, and to 
pay his brother Roderick an annuity of one thousand marks, 
and five hundred to David. Owen by this treaty was also 
delivered from the confinement in which he had been kept 
by Llywelyn. His brother Roderick had lately escaped out 
of prison, and had fied into England. David was in the 
service of the English king, who had made him a knight, 
contrary to the custom of the Welsh, and had given him 
likewise in marriage the daughter of the Earl of Derby, 
a handsome widow, and of the queen*s bedchamber, who^e 
husband was lately dead. He was appointed the seneschal 
and keeper of all the castles in Wales, and received also from 
the king the castles of Denbigh, and Frodsham in Cheshire, 
with lands to the yearly value of one thousand pounds."* 
It was not the least bitter ingredient in Llywelyn *s cup 
of affliction that his own hand— never else employed but 
in the service of his country and his God — should be thus 
forced to bestow rewards on traitors. These were piping 
times for apostasy, but a stern retribution was at hand. 
The principle of Edward's vigorous rule to convert turbulent 
barons into orderly and peaceful subjects was, in the severe 
articles of the treaty of Conway, applied to bring an inde- 
pendent sovereign down to the condition of a titular prince, 
who, it was carefully provided, should be continually put in 
mind that he wore nothing but a tinsel crown, and was, in 
fact, neither more nor less than a vassal. 

This great monarch loved right and justice, but few and 
faint indeed are the traces of these princely virtues discover- 
able in this treaty : such as they are I give them. " If the 
Prince of Wales should claim lands occupied by any other 
person than the king, out of the limits of the four ceded can- 
treds, justice should in that case be administered according 
to the laws and customs of those parts where such lands 
should lie. That all injuries and faults committed on either 
side should be entirely remitted, and receive a full pardon. 
That all tenants holding lands in the four cantreds, and in 
other places in the holding of the king, should possess them 
as freely, and enjoy the same customs and liberties, as they 

* Warrington, book viii. 
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did before the time of the wars. All controversies arising 
between the prince and any other person should be decided 
after the laws of the Marches, if taking their rise in those 
parts ; and any dispute originating in Wales should be de- 
termined by the laws of that country. That the advantage 
arising out of wrecks on his territories should belong to the 
Welsh prince, and all other customs should be confirmed to 
him which had been enjoyed by his ancestors ; and although 
the prince had submitted entirely to the king*s mercy, no in- 
jury should be committed, nor any demand ever made con- 
trary to the tenor of the peace." At this time Llywelyn was 
excommunicated ; the spiritual arm was much too ready then 
to aid the temporal arm. 

Talk of the Protestant Church being the slave of the 
state I I am convinced, that in the days of which I am 
writing the Catholic Church was a hundred times more the 
slave of the state. Were — which is impossible — our pre- 
sent beloved Queen to ask our present Archbishop to lend his 
name and sacred authority to such stretches of power and 
proceedings of injustice and iniquity as in those ages and 
after kings and queens did ask archbishops, and arch- 
bishops more often than not complied with — I say, I believe 
that our venerable and excellent primate would sooner cut off 
his right hand than consent. 

The excommunication being taken off, Llywelyn, follow- 
ing in the suite of Edward, came to London ; and upon 
Christmas-day 1277 did homage and swore fealty in the 
presence of many prelates and of the nobility of England. 
Llywelyn had paid Edward two thousand marks at Rhudd- 
lan ; the fifty thousand marks down, and the yearly payment 
of one thousand marks for Anglesey were remitted. The 
Welsh barons who came to London in the train of their 
prince were lodged at Islington : it does not appear that they 
were treated at all inhospitably or unkindly, but the inha- 
bitants of that suburban village had never seen Welshmen in 
their native costume before ; so, whenever these nobles or 
their attendants went out into the streets, they were followed 
by wondering and admiring eyes. This gave sad offence. 
Then, again, English fare did not agree with their stomachs ; 
at home, the produce of the dairy was the principal article of 
their consumption, and at aristocratic Islington the supply 
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fell abort. They liked neither the wioe Dor the beer of Lou- 
don. I may pause here to observe how generously Cambria 
has repaired the deficiency which was the subject of complaint. 
At present, and for many years past, to the purveyors of the 
lacteal fluid and pretty milkmaids of the metropolis the 
Cymry contribute the largest proportion. Strangers who 
can get nothing that suits their palate to eat or to drink, and 
are stared at and mobbed whenever they set foot abroad, 
often come to precipitate and not the most charitable con- 
clusions respecting the locality in which they suffer such dis- 
comforts and annoyances. The Welsh barons swore that 
they would never come to Islington again but as con- 
querors ; sooner than live in dependence on the proud English 
nation, they would die in their o^n country as freemen. A 
Saxon, I hope that my Cymric readers will not tax me with 
undue partiality to my countrymen ; still I must say, that I 
do think that our Welsh visitors were in this instance a little 
too hard upon us. However, we cannot know the exact 
merits of a question of so old a date. Certainly, the dis- 
affection and hatred which the Welsh carried back with 
them — and they carried back a great deal of both — must 
lie at the door of unpastoral, fussy, inquisitive Islington.* 

Early in the following year, 127^, ^ing Edward and his 
Queen Elinor visited Glastonbury,f in the ancient abbey of 
which the tomb of Arthur had been discovered, 1189. The 
king commanded the body of Arthur and that of his queen 
Gueniver to be taken out of their coffins, and exposed to 
public view. The remains were then deposited near the 
high altar, with an inscription declaring that these were the 
bodies of Arthur and Gueniver; that they had been in- 
spected by the King and Queen of England in the presence of 
the Earl of Savoy, the elect Bishop of Norwich, and others. 
It is said that the design of this quasi-judicial inquest was to 
dispel a popular belief, very prevalent in Wales at that 
period, that King Arthur was still alive, and would return 
one day and restore the kingdom to the line of British kings. 
The prophecies of Merlin the wizard were also very much in 
repute. 

The history of this celebrated personage has a little of 

* Llwyd's Mona, p. 104. f Warrington, book viii. 
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the air of romance about it. Vortigern, king of the Britons, 
hard pressed by the Saxons, fled into Wales. Not expecting 
ever to go back again, he resolved to make himself as com- 
fortable as he could where he was ; so he ordered a fine 
castle to be built on the top of a hill. The masons went to 
work, dug the foundations, and laid the stones. When, lo 
and behold ! so soon as they were put in their places, they 
sank down and disappeared : fresh stones were laid to no 
purpose, they vanished just like the first. King Vortigern 
consulted his wise men, who, without a single dissentient 
voice, told him that the place could never be built upon till 
the stones were cemented with the blood of a man child who 
was born of a woman, but had no man to his father. Vorti- 
gern, on hearing this unanimous reply, sent for certain of his 
confidential servants, and told them to search the country to 
discover some one answering to this singular description ; in 
case they did find such, they were not to say what he was 
wanted for, but to tell him that he should be sent back to his 
home richly rewarded. As luck would have it, one of the 
king*8 servants came to a city where he saw several lads 
playing on the green before the gates, and two boys quarrel- 
ling ; he overheard one call the other " mooncalf.'' Struck 
by the expression, the servant asked who the parents of 
*' mooncalf" were. He was informed that the boy had no 
father, but that his mother, daughter of King Demetrius, was 
professed in the convent at St. Peter's. Vortigern 's servant 
went to the mayor of the city, showed his sovereign's com- 
mission, and begged that he might be allowed to carry the 
princess and her son back with him, which little request the 
courteous functionary immediately granted. On the lady 
and child being introduced to King Vortigern, he asked 
whether the boy were her own. She replied, ** Yes." '* And 
who, pray, is the father?" said King Vortigern. With a 
dignity becoming her royal birth, and a modesty suitable to 
her sacred profession, she answered, that " she never had the 
society of one mortal or human, only of a spirit, assuming 
the shape of a beautiful young man ; and that at the 
birth of her child she had called his name Merlin." King 
Vortigern, admiring the youth's fine expressive countenance, 
quick piercing eye, and an extraordinary gravity of manner 
beyond his years, felt compunction — and he was a hard- 
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hearted man too, if not much belied — at making cement of 
the young prodigy. So he placed him at the head of his 
vizard? instead, and begged that Merlin would be so good as 
to explain why the stones sank away. Merlin at once told 
him the reason, which was this : there was a great pool of 
water underneath, into which the stones fell. *' Dig deeper," 
he said, ** and you will discover the lake. At the bottom 
you will find two hollow rocks of stone, and in them two 
horrible dragons, fast asleep." The labourers took their 
spades and pickaxes, and went lustily to work. Merlin's 
word proved true. The dragons — one was red, the other 
was white — suddenly awoke out of a sound sleep, were ex- 
ceedingly angry, as the best of dragons will be on so trying 
an occasion ; and, their senses confounded between sleeping 
and waking, each, by mistake, attacked the other. They 
fought, till the white prevailed over the red dragon, which 
was an allegory set forth in Merlin*s first prophecy of the 
" Dragons." The red dragon represents the Britons, the 
white dragon the Saxons. 

Mr. Stephens, in his valuable treatise, " The Literature 
of the Cymry," a work indispensable to those who desire to 
study the writings of the Bards, disposes of the prophecies of 
Merlin, or Merddin, very summarily, by assuming them to 
have been composed by some profane forger after the facts. 
Mr. Stephens, being a Welshman, may say what he pleases. 
A Saxon, just on sufferance, I should not venture, and, in 
truth, have no inclination, to *< lay violent hands on the old 
household furniture of venerable tradition."* Merlin, it is 
believed, in the course of his life delivered a great many pro- 
phecies ; of these, some have been, others remain to be, ful- 
filled. The following prophecy, attributed to Merlin, was 
referred by his devoted subjects to the illustrious prince at 
whose eventful career I am glancing : — 

Thou concealed babe, 
Who wilt be a connsellor 
To the lower ranks ; 
A free donor to those who are active ; 
A fair divider of crops ; 
One who will not warp 
The profound and perfect law ; 
A son of man, 

* Stephens's literature of the Cymry, p. 279. 
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Whom, though blamed, men admire. 
I love him greatly. 
The pride of the nobility, 
Of the whole land of Gwynnedd, 
Will he draw from their exile. 
Strangers will hate him, and refuse to join in his praise. 
They will not co-operate, nor assist ; 
Concord with Saxons, 
That unlovely work. 
Will cease. 
I will give thanks, I will sincerely pray 
To the most generous protector 
Of the chiefest lineage : 
Blessed are the Britons ; 
Large is the crown ; 
Oh, heavenly God ! 
Beneficent Preserver ! 
It is pleasing to praise him ; 
Lion of the red-handed work. 
His occupation is war ; 
I will loudly exalt him."* 

Divested of his fabulous adjuncts, Merlin is represented to 
have been a distinguished warrior and great chief, as well as 
gifted poet. He flourished in the sixth century. His true 
name was Merddyn Wylt, or Merddyn the Wild; ** his eye," 
as poet*s should, "in a fine frenzy rolUng."f 

While his countrymen saw in Llywelyn the realisation of 
those mystic strains which shadowed forth a great deliverer, 
the prince himself lent to these predictions a charmed ear. 

When Edward and his queen were at Glastonbury, a par- 
liament was held there, to which Llywelyn received a sum- 
mons ; with what object other than to depress and mortify 
him, it is not easy to discover : he did not attend that parlia- 
ment. On a second summons he presented himself before 
the king at Worcester, who received the almost broken- 
hearted prince with a mixture of exacting pride and consi- 
derate generosity natural to his character. Llywelyn, on 
entering into the royal presence, fell at King Edward*s feet, 
who bade him rise up, declaring that he pardoned his past 
default, but that if he ever again presumed to rebel he 
should be punished with the utmost severity. Judging this 
hapless representative of a line of kings, in comparison with 
whom his Norman forefathers sank into insignificance, suffi- 
ciently humbled, Edward returned to Llywelyn the hostages 

* Stephens's Literature, p. 279. f Cambrian Quarterly, vol. i. p. 3. 
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whom he had lately taken, and presented to him the hand of 
Eleanor de Montford, with her father *s forfeited estate as her 
dowry at the marriage, solemnised October 13, 1278, at 
King Edward's sole cost, and graced with the presence of 
himself and his queen. Just as the bride and bridegroom 
were going in procession to church, Edward drew Liywelyn 
aside, and required him to pledge his word that he would 
never protect any person whatever contrary to the king's 
pleasure. Edward may have intended no more than that 
Liywelyn should not harbour at his court fugitives and felons 
from England, as he had made it a ground of complaint that 
Edward had harboured fugitives and felons from Wales. 
Still at best the request was exceedingly ill-timed, implied 
and produced distrust. Liywelyn gave the pledge ; he had 
no help for it.* So long as Liywelyn had his Eleanor at his 
side, his days were spent in the tranquil discharge of his 
public duties, cheered by the society and solaced by the 
affection of a partner whom he tenderly loved, and who was 
worthy of his love. He had now leisure for the cultivation 
of the Muses. Liywelyn was a liberal patron of the Bards. 
He is said to have composed in Welsh verse ; but Time, who 
is no respecter of persons, and deals irreverently by royal 
productions, has not spared to us the poems of the Prince of 
Wales. Independent of the " Awen," which he shared with 
his subjects, with whom poetic fire is almost a natural gift, 
Liywelyn was no mean scholar ; his state correspondence, it 
is said, will bear comparison with any similar documents of 
the time for classical Latinity. But, alas I these bright 
dreams of domestic happiness passed rapidly away, and, like 
dreams, left no traces behind. Within two years from her 
marriage, Eleanor died in childbed, leaving a daughter, 
Catharine, sole issue of her brief union. His dearest hopes 
wrecked, the grief which — for Nature will have her course — 
filled his mind, prepared for the reception of sterner thoughts, 
to which, had the daughter of Simon de Montford lived, he 
might have been a stranger. She, in her father's turbulent 
career, had seen enough of war; and, in the misfortunes 
which had overwhelmed her house, knew what trouble 
was. Probably, also, she had, as most women have, a 

* Warrington, book Yii|. Llwyd's Mona, p. 105. 
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clearer insight into character, understood her royal cousin 
Edward better than Llywelyn did, and restrained her hus- 
band from irritating his sensitive pride, or rousing his dor- 
mant animosity. With her these kindly influences expired. 

The Welsh nobles who had attended Llywelyn to the 
court of London did not, as has been related, return with 
very pleasing impressions. They took offence, I think, 
where no offence was intended ; still dissatisfaction and dis- 
content were very generally diftused. Nor did the proceed- 
ings of King Edward's officers in Wales tend to allay the 
excitement. Under the treaty of 1277, tenants holding lands 
within the four cantreds were assured that they should 
possess them as freely, and enjoy the same customs and 
liberties, as they did before the wars. This assurance was 
not made good. When King Henry III. first made himself 
master of the cantreds between the borders of Chester and 
the Conway, he remodelled them on the English system, and 
now the English system was introduced again. There was 
something very cutting in this. Of all forms of injustice, 
that is the hardest to be borne which is grounded on con- 
tempt, by which the aggressors say in effect, " We do not care 
a jot for your rights ; we are stronger than you, we will use 
our strength, and do as we like." Llywelyn himself had 
personal and weighty reasons for dissatisfaction : he had a 
suit with Gryffydd, lord of the Upper Powys, relating to 
some lands held of the king, and situated in the Marches. In 
conformity with the treaty, this cause should have been tried 
on the very lands in dispute ; whereas Montgomery was the 
place fixed upon. No exception was taken to the judges 
sent down, who were men of reputation and integrity; but 
Llywelyn refused to cede the point, and to Montgomery he 
would not and did not go.* Prince David also, Llywelyn's 
youngest brother, whose conduct hitherto had been so un- 
worthy of his name and country, began to repent of his 
traitorous adherence to the English crown. Too late he 
found the dignity of a baron of England dearly purchased 
at the price of native independence : the chains of servitude, 
which, when voluntarily put on, he thought golden, he now 
felt to be, in reality, iron entering into his soul. He also 

* WarringtoD, book viiL 
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had his grievances, merited in a man such as he then was, 
but very galling. William Venables laid claim to the vil- 
lages of Hope and Estyn on David's lands, and, contrary to 
the treaty and custom of the country, carried the cause be- 
fore the justiciary of Chester, who decided in favour of the 
plaintiff. That same justiciary, without the semblance of 
justice, also cut down David's woods at Lleweny and Hope ; 
sold the timber, and took the sum which he sold it for with 
him into Ireland, leaving David this consolation, that when 
Reginald de Grey, the other justiciary, came to Chester, the 
castle of Hope should be taken from him, and his children 
too, as pledges for his fidelity.* When a prince who had 
sold himself to work evil for King Edward's sake was treated 
thus harshly and insultingly, it was not to be expected that 
the nation generally would fare better. Everywhere were 
heard loud and bitter complaints of oppressions and ex- 
actions. In the year 1281, David, who was at the English 
court, received pressing letters from the principal Welsh 
nobles, entreating him to be reconciled to his brother, and 
give his weight, and influence, and services to the common 
cause of rescuing his down-trodden country from an intoler- 
able yoke. Thus, they urged, might he both retrieve his 
character and regain that love of his compatriots which he 
had justly forfeited. The appeal was made at the right mo- 
ment. David demanded an assurance from Lly welyn that he 
would never serve King Edward as his vassal more. It is 
remarkable what stress men lay on the promises of others 
who have never kept their own. Llywelyn gave the assur- 
ance. I 

Watching his opportunity, David withdrew from the 
court of England, and hastened into Wales. On the night 
of Palm Sunday, 1282, the most solemn season of the 
Christian year, observed most strictly, when the garrison and 
inmates of Hawarden Castle, suspecting and fearing nothing 
during this truce of God, were locked in sleep or watching 
in prayer and fasting, while a violent tempest shook the 
castle to its base, and the howling wind and pouring rain 
drowned every other noise, suddenly this strong fortress was 

* Warrington, book viii. Llwyd*s Mona, p. 107. 
+ Warrington, book viii. 
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attacked and stormed by a body of Welsh troops, led on by 
Prince David.* Many knights who had not time to arm them- 
selves were put to the sword. Roger Clifford, the governor of 
the castle, who also held the high office of justiciary of 
Wales, was taken in his bed, and, mortally wounded, was 
carried off in chains to Snowdon, — a bad beginning of a 
good work. However, this spark of wild fire set Wales in a 
flame. " The Welsh, rising from every quarter, in a moment 
were in arms. The spirit of their fathers seemed to animate 
every bosom. Rhys ap Maelgwyn and Gryffydd ap Mere- 
dith took the castle of Aberystwith, and overran the counties 
of Cardigan and Caermarthen. Many chieftains likewise 
gained possession of other fortresses in South Wales. Nu- 
merous parties of the Welsh, fired into enthusiasm, poured on 
a sudden into the Marches, ravaging the country as they 
spread along, and with indiscriminate rage destroying all 
before them. Animated with the same spirit, Llywelyn and 
David, having joined their forces, invested the newly- 
erected castles of Flint and Rhuddlan, the only fortresses 
then in the possession of the English." f 

King Edward, while his power was thus set at defiance, 
was keeping the Easter Festival in perfect security and un- 
consciousness at Devizes, in Wiltshire. So soon as he re- 
ceived the astounding intelligence that the Welsh princes 
had thrown off his yoke, and unfurled the standard of freedom, 
around which the whole nation rallied, he took his resolution, 
and determined once for all to break that lofty spirit which 
had already cost him so much. Every other business or 
scheme of policy was laid aside: upon the reduction of Wales 
to his obedience his mind was set. In the midst of the ge- 
neral excitement, calmness, sagacity, and decision, as usual, 
marked every step he took. His first act was to invoke the 
power of the Church. The Archbishops of Canterbury and 
of York received the royal letters, desiring them to issue 
spiritual censures against the Prince of Wales and all his 
abettors. 

The then Archbishop of Canterbury was John Peckham,J 
a Franciscan, eminent in learning and ability, whom the 

* Lingard*s England, vol. iii. p. 192. f Warrington, book viii. 
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pope, setting aside the election of the chapter in favour of 
another candidate, had raised to the primatial see proprio 
motu. This prelate, endowed with inflexible courage and 
integrity, was a great church reformer, with a little touch of 
bigotry; but one cannot have perfection even in an arch- 
bishop. Perhaps it was policy in John Peckham, designing 
a thorough alteration, to begin as he did with the Jews. He 
wrote to the Bishop of London to pull down all their syna- 
gogues; the king, however, interposed in their behalf, and 
in consequence one synagogue was spared to them, but no 
processions were permitted. Archbishop Peckham having 
made quick work with the Jews, turned to the Christians. 
He enforced the canons against all pluralities, and very much 
astonished Dr. Richard More and the Rev. John Kirkey, 
who, having some lucrative appointments already, were 
chosen Bishops of Winchester and Lichfield respectively, 
by refusing to confirm their elections and by pronouncing 
them void. The ex-elect appealed to the pope, but the 
stout archbishop stood his ground manfully, and made 
Messrs. Moore and Kirkey drop their appeal. A reformer 
who begins with bishops, we will allow to set rectors and 
vicars to rights. The archbishop compelled also the inferior 
clergy to throw up their pluralities, and be contented with a 
single benefice. John Peckham was not more tolerant of 
absentees. A certain Bishop of Lichfield, " being a foreigner, 
and unacquainted with the English language, lived com- 
monly out of his diocese ; to this prelate the archbishop 
sent a public summons to return, and reside upon his see, 
under the penalty of deprivation. And when the bishop 
came to Lambeth, the archbishop reprimanded him severely, 
and told him, that since he had the misfortune not to be 
qualified to preach to his people, he was rather the more 
obliged to dwell among them, and spend his revenue in 
hospitality and relieving the poor.'* This upright judge 
meted out equal justice to clergy and laity, rich and poor. 
On a dissolute priest he imposed three years* penance, to 
consist in prayers, fastings, and pilgrimages ; the profits of 
his living, during the time, to be sequestered for the use 
of the poor. He made a profligate knight, who had carried 
off two nuns from the convent at Wilton, smart for his sin : 
first he obliged him never to go into a nunnery any more^ 
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Dor SO much as ««peak to a nun ; secondly, he made him 
stand three Sundays running, stripped to the waist, in Wilton 
church, and then and there be beaten with rods. The same 
exposure and infliction were to take place in the market and 
church at Shaftesbury : the offending knight was also en- 
joined a several month's fast, not to wear a sword, nor dress 
as a gentleman, and, besides ail, to undergo three years' 
pilgrimage in the Holy Land/' To a man of this stamp 
came the king's letters missjve. To condemn any unheard 
and unseen was opposed to the principle of his life. To go 
to Wales and judge for himself was bis immediate impulse, 
and he obeyed it 

Archbishop Peckham came into Wales the first time 
about Easter, 1282. We have no other record of this visit. 
Not long after he came again, and addressed a pastoral to 
Llywelyn and his subjects. " We come to these parts," 
the archbishop said in this encyclical letter, " for the 
spiritual and temporal health of those whom we have ever 
loved well, as divers of them have known. We come con- 
trary to the will of our lord the king, whom our coming (it 
is said) doth much offend. We desire and beseech them, for 
the blood of our Lord Jesus Christ, that they would come to 
a unity with the English people, and to the peace of our lord 
the king, which we intend to procure them as well as we 
can. We will them to understand that we cannot long 
tarry in these quarters. We would they considered, that 
after our departing out of the country, they shall not, perhaps, 
find any that will so tender the preferring of their cause as 
we would do if it pleased God (with our mortal life) we 
might procure them an honest, stable, and firm peace. That 
if they do contemn our petition and labour, we intend forth- 
with to signify their stubbornness to the high bishop and the 
court of Rome, for the enormity that many ways happeneth 
by occasion of this discord this day. Let them know, that 
unless they do quickly agree to a peace, war will be aggra- 
vated against them, which they shall not be able to sustain, 
for the king's power increaseth daily. Let them understand, 
that the realm of England is under the special protection of 
the see of Rome, that the see of Rome loveth it better than 
any other kingdom. That the said see of Rome will not in 
^ny wise see the state of the realm of England quail, being 
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under special protection. That we much lament to hear that 
the Welshmen be more cruel than the Saracens ; for Sara- 
cens when they take Qiristians they keep them to be re- 
deemed for money. But (they say) that the Welshmen by 
and by do kill all that they take, and are only delighted with 
blood, and sometimes cause to be killed those whose ransom 
they have received. That whereas they were wont to be 
esteemed, and to reverence God and ecclesiastical persons, 
they seem much to revolt from that devotion, moving sedi- 
tion and war, and committing slaughter and burning in the 
holy time ; which is great injury to God, wherein no man 
can excuse them. We desire that as true Christians they 
would repent, for they cannot long continue their begun dis- 
cords, if they had sworn it. We will that they signify unto 
us how peace and concord may be established, for in vain 
were it to form peace to be daily violated. If they say that 
their laws or covenants be not observed, that they do signify 
unto us which those be; that granting it that they were 
injured, as they say (which we no ways do know), they 
which were judges in the cause might so have signified to 
the king's majesty. That unless they will now come to 
peace, they shall be resisted by decree and censure of the 
Church, besides war of the people." This letter is entitled 
" Articles sent from the Archbishop of Canterbury, to be 
intimated to Lly welyn, prince of Wales, and the people of 
the same country."* 

To the address of the archbishop Lly welyn thus leplied : 
" To the Most Reverend Father in Christ, the lord John by 
God's grace Archbishop of Canterbury, primate of all Eng- 
land, his humble and devout son Lly welyn, prince of Wales 
and lord of Snowdon, sendeth greeting : — With all reverent 
submission and honour we yield our most humble and hearty 
thanks unto your fatherhood, for the great and grievous 
pains which at this present, and for the love of us and our 
nation, you have sustained. And so much the more we are 
beholden to you, for that against the king's pleasure you 
would venture to come unto us. In that you request us to 
come to the king's peace, we would have your holiness to 
know that we are most ready and willing to the same ; so 

* Warrington, Appendix. 
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that our lord the king will duly and truly observe and keep 
the peace towards us and ours. Moreover, although we 
would be glad of your continuance in Wales, yet we hope 
there shall not be any delay in us, but that peace (which of 
all things we most desire and wish for) may be forthwith 
established, and rather by your travail and procurement than 
by any other man's ; so that it shall not be needful to com- 
plain to the pope of our wilfulness. Neither do we despise your 
fatherhood's requests and painful travail, but with all hearty 
reverence according to our duty do accept the same. 
Neither shall it be needful for the lord the king to use any 
force against us, seeing we are ready to obey him in all 
things, our rights and laws reserved, ^nd although the king- 
dom of England be under the special protection of the see of 
Rome, and with special love regarded of the same ; yet when 
the lord the pope and the court of Rome shall understand of 
the great damages which are done unto us by the English- 
men ; to wit, the articles of the peace concluded and sworn 
unto violated and broken — the robbing and burning of 
churches — the murdering of ecclesiastical persons, as well 
regular as secular — the slaughter of women great with child» 
and children sucking their mothers* breasts, — the destroying 
of hospitals and houses of religion, — killing the men and 
women professed in the holy places, and even before the 
altars — we hope that your fatherhood and the said court of 
Rome will rather with pity lament our case, than with 
rigour of punishment augment our sorrow. Neither shall 
the kingdom of England be in any way disquieted or mo- 
lested by our means (as it is affirmed), so that we may have 
the peace duly kept and observed towards us and our people. 
Who they be which are delighted with bloodshed and war, is 
manifestly apparent by their deeds and behaviour. For we 
would live quietly upon our own, if we might be suffered, 
but the Englishmen coming to our country did put all to the 
sword, neither sparing sex, age, or sickness, nor any thing 
regarding churches or sacred places. The like whereof the 
Welshmen never committed. That one having paid his 
ransom was afterwards slain, we are right sorry to hear of it ; 
neither do we maintain the offender, who, escaping our hands, 
keepeth himself as an outlaw in the woods and unknown 
places. That some began the war in a time not meet nor 
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convenient, that understood we not of till after it was done 
{post factum in the original). And yet they which did the 
same do affirm, that in case they had not done as they did at 
that time, they had been slain or taken themselves, being not 
in safety in their own houses, and forced continually for 
safeguard of their lives to keep themselves in armour ; and 
therefore to deliver themselves from that fear they took that 
enterprise in hand. Concerning those things which we 
commit against God, with the assistance of His grace we will 
(as it becometh Christians) repent and turn unto him. 
Neither shall the war on our part be continued, so that we 
be saved harmless and may live as we ought ; but before we 
be disinherited or slain we must defend ourselves as well as 
we may. Of all injuries and wrongs done by us, we are 
most willing and ready (upon due examination and trial of 
all trespasses and wrongs committed on both sides) to make 
amends, to the uttermost of our power ; so that the like on 
the king's side be performed in like manner towards us and 
our people. And to conclude and establish a peace we are 
most ready ; but what peace can be established, when as the 
king's charter, so solemnly confirmed, is not kept and per- 
formed ? Our people are daily oppressed with new exac- 
tions. We send unto you also a note in writing of the 
wrongs and injuries which are done unto us contrary to the 
form of the peace before made. We have put ourselves in 
armour, being driven thereunto by necessity : for we and our 
people were so oppressed, trodden under foot, spoiled, and 
brought to slavery by the king's officers, contrary to the 
form of the peace concluded, against justice, none otherwise 
than if we were Saracens or Jews. Whereof we have often- 
times complained to the king and could never get any redress, 
but always those officers were afterwards more fierce and 
cruel against us. And when these officers through their 
rapine and extortion were enriched, others more hungry than 
they were sent afresh to fiay those whom the others had shorn 
before, so that the people wished rather to die than to 
live in such oppression. And now it shall not be needful 
to levy any army to war upon us, or to move the prelates 
of the church against us, so that the peace may be observed 
duly and truly, as before is expressed. Neither ought your 
holy fatherhood to give credit to all that our adversaries do 
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allege against us. For even as in their deeds they have 
oppressed and do oppress us, so in their words they will not 
stick to slander us, laying to our charge what liketh them 
best. Therefore, forasmuch as they are always present with 
you, and we absent from you, they oppressing and we 
oppressed, we are to desire you, even for His sake from 
whom nothing is hid, not to credit men's words, but to 
examine their deeds. Thus we bid your holiness farewell. 
Dated at Garth Celyn, on the feast of St. Martin, (July 4).* 
To this respectful, dignified, and truthful reply, Llywelyn 
appended a list of the griefs and injuries of his subjects.t 
The complaints came chiefly from the four cantreds: they 
are far too numerous to recapitulate ; I select a few of them 
here and there. Upon the men of Rhos were put acts 
of gross injustice. "A certain (Welsh) noble passing on 
the king's highway, with his wife, in the king's peace, 
met certain English labourers and masons going to Rhudd- 
lan, where they did then work, who attempted by force 
to take away his wife from him; and while he defended her 
as well as he could, one of them killed the wife, and he who 
killed her, with his fellows, was taken ; and when the kindred 
of her which was slain required law at the justice of Chester's 
hands for their kinswoman, they were put in prison, and the 
murderers were delivered." Next we have a sample of petty 
oppressions, the weight of which fell on the honest and 
industrious. "When any cometh to Rhuddlan with mer- 
chandise, if he refuse whatever an Englishman offereth, he is 
forthwith sent to the castle to prison, and the buyer hath the 
thing, and the king hath the price; then the soldiers of the 
castle first spoil and beat the party, and then cause him to 
pay the porter and let him go. If any Welshman buy any- 
thing in Rhuddlan, and any Englishman do meet him, he 
will take it from him and give him less than he paid for it." 
The barons who farmed the crown lands took upon them- 
selves great state, and quite threw their royal master into the 
shade. Lord Reginald de Grey, who held the cantred of 
Rhds under the king, "compelled us," the petitioners say, 
" to swear by his hand, whereas we should swear by the 
hand of the king. And where the king's cross ought to 

* Warrington, Appendix. + Ibid. 
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be erected he caused his cross to be erected, in token that he 
is the very true lord. And the said lord Reginald, at his 
first coming to those parts of Wales, sold to certain servants 
of the king, offices for sixty marks, which the said servants 
bought before of the king for twenty-four marks; which 
offices ought not to be sold at the choice of the lord. Item. 
The king gave Meredith ap Madoc a captainship for his 
service; Reginald Grey took it from him, neither could he 
get any remedy at the king's hands for the same. Item. 
Whereas we paid our taxes and rents in old money half a 
year before the coming of new money, they enforced us to 
pay new money for the old. These griefs and the like the 
said Reginald offered us, and threatened that if we would 
send any to the king to complain, he would behead them. 
And when we sent any one to the king, he could never speak 
with the king, but spent us much money in vain/' The 
grief of Rhys Vychan of Stratywy. " John Gifford claimed 
the said Rhys* inheritance at Hiruryn, and the said Rhys 
requested the law of his country of the king, or the law of 
the county of Caermarthen, in the which county the ancestors 
of the said Rhys were wont to have law, when they were of 
the peace of the Englishman, and under their regiment ; but 
the said Rhys could have no law, but lost all his lands : they 
would have him to answer in the county of Hereford, where 
none of his ancestors ever answered. Further, in the lands 
of the said Rhys were such enormities committed which do 
most appertain to the state ecclesiastical ; that is to say, in 
the church of St. David, which they call Llangadoc, they 
made stables, and played the harlot, and took away all the 
goods of the said church, and burning all the houses, 
wounded the priest of the said church before the high altar, 
and left him there as dead. Item. In the same country they 
spoiled and burnt the churches of Dyngad, Llantredaff, and 
other churches in other parts. They spoilt their chalices, 
books, and all other ornaments and goods.*' The complaints 
of the noblemen of Stratalyn against Roger Clifford and his 
deputy : — " Item. The said Roger took the lands of the men 
of the country as forfeit, and for one foot of a stag found in 
a dog's mouth, three men were spoiled of all that they had. 
Item. Ithel ap Gwysty was condemned in a great sum of 
money for the act of his father done forty years before. 

e2 
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Item. The said Roger laid upon us the finding of all the 
English soldiers, whereof before there was but one half. 
Item. We were given to Master Maurice de Cmny, and 
were sold to Roger Clifford, which was never seen in* our 
parents' time." The griefs of Grono ap Heilyn : — "A 
tenant of Grono ap Heilyn was called to the king's court 
without any cause. Then Grono came at the day appointed 
to defend his tenant, and demanded justice for him, or the 
law which the men of his country did use ; all this being 
denied, the said tenant was condemned in seven-and- twenty 
pounds. Then the said Grono went to London for justice, 
which was promised him, but he never could have any, 
where he spent in his jouniey fifteen marks. A certain gen- 
tleman was slain who had fostered the son of Grono ap 
Heilyn, and he that killed him was taken and brought to 
Rhuddlan castle ; then the said Grono and the kindred of 
him that was slain asked justice, but some of them were 
imprisoned, and the killer discharged. Then Grono went 
again to London for justice, which the king did promise him ; 
but he never had any, but spent twenty marks. The third 
time Grono was fain to go to London for justice, where he 
spent eighteen marks six shillings and eight pence ; and then 
the king promised Grono that he should have justice, but 
when he certainly believed to have justice, then Reginald 
Grey came to the country, and said openly that he had all 
doings in that country, by the king's charter, and took away 
all bailiwicks which the king had given the said Grono, and 
sold them at his pleasure: then the said Grono asked justice 
of the said Reginald, but he could not be heard.*' The men 
of Tegengl complained " that the noble and best of the 
country be injured, for that the king builded the castle of 
Flint upon their ground, and the king commanded the jus- 
tices to give the men as much and as good ground, or the 
price. But they are spoiled of their lands, and have neither 
other lands nor money. Reginald Grey will not suffer men 
to cut their own wood until he hath both money and reward, 
and until they pay for it also, but permitteth others to cut it 
down freely, which they ought not to do by the laws and 
customs of Wales." " Humbly complaineth to your lordship, 
my Lord Archbishop of Canterbury, Llywelyn ap Gryffydd 
ap Madoc .... that the constable of Oswald's Cross 
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compelled the said Llywelyn to send two of his gentlemen 
to him, whom^ when they came to him, he caused to be 
hanged, which gentlemen ought not by right to have been 
hanged, whose parents had rather have given him three hun- 
dred pounds." 

I might go on copying page after page of similar griev- 
ances. I only wish Archbishop Peckham had had Reginald 
Grey under the lash, as well as that sad good-for-nothing 
knight of whom we have heard tell. The sin of running 
away with two nuns was very great ; I do not mean to 
extenuate it. But the offence of this profligate was venial, 
compared with the crimes of Reginald Grey. And there 
seem to have been others as bad as he. How the high- 
spirited Welsh people must have wnthed under these insults 
and injuries I It makes an Englishman's blood boil, even 
to read them over. Still I really do not think that much 
blame attached to King Edward personally. It is clear 
that he wished justice to be done, as in the very fair and 
equitable compensation which he ordered to be made to 
the proprietors of the land on which Flint castle was built. 
Even Grono, that mirror of perseverance, who went to 
London for justice so many times, and paid so many six-and- 
eightpences, is a witness that the king promised him his due ; 
and he certainly believed that he should have had it, had not 
Reginald Grey balked him. A principal is certainly re- 
sponsible for his subordinates. But the eyes of kings and 
ministers cannot be everywhere ; there must be trust : all 
that can be said as to these flagrant instances is, that the 
king's confidence was unfortunately reposed and most 
shamefully abused. 
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Archbishop Peckham* read the catalogue of grievances 
put into his hands. How he felt — what impression they 
made upon him — may be best inferred from what he did. 
He went immediately to the king, who was then at the 
castle of Rhuddlan, laid the grievances of the Welsh before 
him, and besought him to take them into his royal consi- 
deration, and allow them their just weight in palliation, if 
not in justification, of their recent violent proceedings. The 
king replied, that though there was no excuse to be found 
for their conduct, yet he was still desirous of doing justice 
to their complaints. To the further expostulations of the 
archbishop, wound up with a petition that the complainants 
might have free access to his presence to open their griefs 

* Warrington, book viii. 
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and plead their own cause, Edward gave this final answer, 
'* They might freely come and depart, if it should appear 
that in justice they ought to return in safety/' 

The truly Christian mediator, oveijoyed with this, as he 
considered, liberal assurance, hastened back to Snowdon, had 
an audience of the Prince of Wales, at which Prince David 
was also present, stated the result of his mission, and 
earnestly pressed upon them both that they and the nobles 
of Wales should formally submit themselves to the king, and 
send a deputation, which he would take upon himself to 
introduce to his royal master, and to whose exculpatory 
representations he would promise his best support. Lly welyn 
held counsel with his principal advisers. After much debate 
a resolution was agreed upon, and communicated to the 
archbishop, with a request that he would lay it before the 
king. The resolution was respectful, but firm and manly 
— ^worthy of the chosen ruler of a free people. Llywelyn 
in it declared **that he was ready to submit to the king, 
with the reserve only of two particulars — his conscience, 
whereby he was obliged to regard the safety and liberties 
of his people, and then the consideration due to his own state 
and quality."* The king, on learning the purport of the 
answer sent in the name of the Prince of Wales, would hear 
no more. *' Negociation was now at an end," he said. 
'* No future overtures should be entertained, except based on 
the entire, unconditional submission of Llywelyn and his 
people." The archbishop, bent on his benevolent purpose, 
begged that the king would allow his council to take the 
matter into consideration. The good man's heart leaped 
within him at the unexpected and cordial assent which 
greeted his proposition. King Edward really seemed to 
have caught at the suggestion, which afforded means of 
re-opening the question without compromising his royal 
dignity. 

The council assembled, heard what Archbishop Peckham 
had to say, laid their heads together, and the following 
articles were the fruit of their deliberations. First, " the 
king will have no treaty of the four cantreds and other lands 
which he has bestowed upon his nobles, nor of the isle of 

* Wynne, p. 291. 
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Anglesey (at that time in possession of the English). Se- 
condly, in case the tenants of the four cantreds submit 
themselves, the king purposeth to deal kindly and honour- 
ably with them; which we are sufficiently satisfied of, and 
will what in us lies endeavour to further. Thirdly, we will 
do the like touching Prince Llywelyn, concerning whom we 
can return no other answer than that he must bu^ely submit 
himself to the king without hopes of any other conditions."* 
These articles were for the public eye. John Wallensis, 
bishop of St David's, the envoy employed on this delicate 
mission, carried other articles, private and confidential, in- 
tended for the Prince of Wales and Prince David only. 
To Prince Llywelyn the council guaranteed, that in case 
he would submit and put the king in quiet possession of 
Snowdon, the king would make him a grant of an English 
county, with the yearly revenue of a thousand poUnds 
sterling; that provision should be made for his daughter 
suitable to her birth and quality, and for all his subjects 
according to their estate and condition ; and in case he 
should have male issue by a second marriage, the county 
and pension should be settled on his descendants. To Prince 
David the proposals were limited to honourable exile ; if he 
would consent to go to the Holy Land, upon condition not 
to return but upon the king's pleasure, all things should be 
prepared for his journey on a scale befitting his rank and 
station ; and his daughter, whom he left behind, should be 
maintained and provided for by the king. The archbishop 
added, as from himself, fatherly admonitions, setting before 
the two princes, not only the overwhelming force with which 
the king was prepared to attack them, but also the scarcely 
less terrible denunciations of the Church, which would most 
surely be launched against them if they persisted in their 
contumacy. 

Llywelyn had no secrets from his people; his was a heart 
which could bear to be laid open, and nothing selfish or un- 
worthy be found lurking in it. He placed the instructions 
for his private perusal before his council. David did the 
same. The Bishop of St. David's carried back this answer 
from Llywelyn to the archbishop : — ** Most heartily, with 

* Wynne, p. 292. 
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all reverence and honour, we are content and ready, holy 
father, as you have counselled us, to submit ourselves unto 
the king's grace, so it be in that form which shall be safe and 
honest for us. But because that form of submission con- 
tained in the articles which were sent unto us is neither safe 
nor honest, as we and our council do think (at the which 
articles ail men do marvel), tending rather to the destruction 
of us and our people than any security and honest dealing, 
we may in nowise yield our assent to it. And if we should 
so do, our nobles and people would not agree to the same, 
knowing the mischief and inconvenience that is likely to 
ensue thereof. Nevertheless, we beseech your holy father- 
hood that for the reformation of a decent, honest, and firm 
peace, for the which you have taken so great pains, you do 
circumspectly provide, having respect unto the articles 
which we send unto you in writing. It is more honourable 
for the king, and more agreeable to reason, that we should 
hold our lands in the country where we dwell, than that we 
should be disinherited and our lands given to other men. 
Dated at Garth Celyn." 

The council of the prince sent also a memorial, in which 
they maintained that the four cantreds belonged by right to 
the principality^ and said, *' More just and equal it is that 
our heirs do hold the cantreds of the king for money and 
used service than the same be given to strangers, which abuse 
the people by force and power. All the tenants of all the 
cantreds of Wales,'* they continue, *' altogether do say, that 
they dare not submit themselves to the king to do his plea- 
sure. * * * To that which is said that the prince should 
simply submit himself to the king's will, it is answered that 
none of us all dare come to the king, and we altogether will 
not suffer our prince to come in that manner. Where the 
great men of England would procure a provision of a thou- 
sand pounds a-year in England, let it be answered, that such 
provision is not to be accepted, for it is procured by them 
who go about to disinherit the prince to have his lands in 
Wales. The prince ought not to forsake his inheritance and 
take lands in England, where he knoweth neither tongue, 
manners, laws, or customs, wherein he shall be soon trapped 
by his neighbours the English, his old malicious enemies, 
whereby he should lose the land too. Seeing the king goes 
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about to deprive him of his ancient inheritance, it is not 
likely that he would suffer him to possess lands in England, 
where he claimeth no right : seeing that the prince's land in 
Wales of his own inheritance is but barren and uutilled, it is 
less likely the king would suffer him to enjoy good, fertile 
ground in England. The prince should give the king pos- 
session of Snowdon for ever. Let it be answered, that 
seeing that Snowdon is of the appurtenances of the princi- 
pality of Wales, which the prince and his predecessors held 
since the time of Brutus, his council will not suffer him to 
renounce that place, and to take in England a place less due 
unto him. The people of Snowdon do say, that although 
the prince would give the king possession of it, yet they 
would never do homage to strangers, of whose tongue, 
manners, and laws they should be ignorant. For so they 
should be for ever captives and cruelly handled, as the 
cantreds have been by the king*s bailiffs, and other the 
king's men, handled more cruelly than the Saracens, as it 
doth well appear by the notes of their griefs which the 
men of the cantreds sent to you, holy father." Prince 
David said, '^ When he is disposed to see the Holy Land, 
he will do it for God's sake voluntarily, not by such enforce- 
ment against his will ; for he intendeth not to go on pilgrim- 
age after that sort, because he knoweth enforced service 
not to please God : and if he hereafter shall for devotion see 
the Holy Land, that is no cause for ever to disinherit' his 
offspring, but rather to reward them." 

The reply to the threat of excommunication is affecting 
in its simplicity and truthfulness : <* For that neither the 
prince nor his people, for country nor for gains, did move 
war, invading no man's land, but defending their own 
lands, laws, and liberties; and that the king and his people, 
of inveterate hatred and for covetousness to get our lands, 
invading the same, moved war. We therefore see our de- 
fence is just and lawful, and herein we trust God will help 
us, and will turn his revenge upon destroyers of churches, 
who have rooted up and burned churches, and taken out both 
all sacraments and sacred things from them, killing priests, 
clerks, religious, lame, dumb, deaf, younglings sucking their 
mothers' breasts, weak and impotent, both man and woman, 
and committing all other enormities, as partly it appeareth 
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to your holiness. Wherefore God forbid that your holiness 
should fulminate sentence against any but such as had done 
such things. We, who have suffered all these things at the 
hands of the king's officers, do hope at your hand remedy 
and comfort, and that you will punish such church robbers 
and killers, who can defend themselves no ways, lest their 
impunity be cause and example for others to do the like." * 

Where there are two sides, there are two ways of looking 
at the same facts, and a proneness in each party to put those 
circumstances which tell for themselves forward, and keep 
those in the background which tell against them. In a 
public cause national prepossessions are enlisted. Without 
impeachment of their honesty, or general good sense and 
discernment, statesmen and churchmen may come to wrong 
conclusions: the present history affords an example. No 
further reply to the just remonstrances of Llywelyn and his 
council was vouchsafed by the English cabinet, if that 
modern expression be admissible ; and after a certain in- 
terval, the excommunication, under the sign manual of Arch- 
bishop Peckham, appeared against the Prince of W^ales and 
his adherents. I do not take upon myself to justify the act; 
still less do I overlook the dangerous confusion of spiritual 
and temporal authority involved in it: .but I must contend 
that Archbishop Peckham, throughout these unhappily un- 
successful negociations, acted as a faithful and consistent 
Christian minister, and as an upright and honourable man. 
He spared no time nor labour ; he did not hesitate to expose 
himself, advanced in years, to the anxieties and fatigues of 
repeated journeys to and fro. The present venerable pri- 
mate, should an office of chanty lead him to Snowdon, need 
only deposit his sacred person in a railway llrst-class, and 
be wafted without care or trouble almost to the foot of the 
monarch of hills. Less favoured was his saintly predecessor; 
he had to mount and ride the whole way, along bad roads, 
through deep forests, never safe from sudden surprisal and 
attack by straggling bands, half- soldiers, half-robbei^, not 
very regardful of the cowl or the mitre, nor scrupulous who 
fell in their way, Welsh or English, provided the prize was 
rich and easily won. If Archbishop Peckham arrived at a 

* Warrington, Appendix. 
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wrong conclusion, which I have already intimated that I 
think he did, it was not for want of pains and study to be 
right. 

During the time occupied by these pacific transactions 
neither party were remiss in preparations, defensive and 
offensive. The preparations of King Edward were on a mag- 
nificent scale; had he designed not only to make himself 
niaster of the Holy City, but also to drive the infidels to the 
uttermost corners of the earth, they could have been scarcely 
greater. Orders had been issued to his military tenants to 
assemble at Worcester, May 1 7, 1282.* To support the ex- 
penses of the war, the nobility and prelates granted a fif- 
teenth, and afterwards a thirtieth, of their moveables. The 
clergy contributed a twentieth of their temporalities. Loans 
were obtained by the king from all the trading towns in 
England. Irish loyalt}^ was also taxed to swell the amount. 
The Welsh war was regarded quite as a new crusade, nearer 
home, and so forming an agreeable diversion from the pains 
and perils of distant warfare. Gaston de Bern t begged that 
he might have the honour to serve in the Welsh expedition ; 
the Scots also were equally pressing — something remarkable, 
since, according to all past experience. North Wales had 
been productive to her invaders of nothing but short commons 
and hard blows. 

Here there is room for a reflection of pride for the present, 
humiliation for the past. We behold England, the fortress 
and citadel of freedom, who, having achieved liberty for 
herself, would fain impart the blessing she enjoys to all the 
world around, draining her resources, under the leadership of 
one of the best, wisest, and most enlightened of her monarchs, 
and concentrating her whole strength, power, and influence, 

* Warrington, book viii. 

•f Gaston de Bern, a feudatory to Edward in his duchy of Gasooigne, 
in certain litigated matters refused to be bound by the decision of his 
liege lord, against whom he shut his castles, and whom he defied to the 
teeth. The disobedient vassal appealed to the king of France. Edward 
was strongly urged not to allow the appeal, but he did allow it. Judg- 
ment was given against Gaston, and he was sent to King Edward, with a 
halter about his neck. His merciful lord spared his estates, and confined 
his person a few years at Winchester ; he then set him at liberty, and we 
are told that Gaston remained firm and loyal ever after. — Speed* » 
Chronicle^ book iz. sect. 8. 
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Stretched to the utmost, on the extinction of the last spark 
of just and honourable independence, in a people, poor 
comparatively in worldly wealth, but rich in intellectual en- 
dowments, a noble sense of right, and manly courage, whose 
sages, when the race now bent on their destruction were 
rude and unlettered, taught the lessons of profound wisdom, 
and of a pure and exalted morality; who, within those moun- 
tain barriers, which protected themselves, generously wel- 
comed and sustained the fugitive and the exile from every 
land ; beneath whose shadow, as of a great rock in a weary 
land, the persecuted British Church, which had not else place 
for the sole of her foot, found rest and refreshment ; who 
when the Saxon, who had sought to bring them to bondage, 
became himself a bondsman, compassionated, sympathised 
with, and succoured him. 

Edward, with that conscientious regard for the due and 
regular administration of the laws, which, together with his 
labours in jurisprudence, have earned for him the title of the 
English Justinian, ordered the barons of the Exchequer and 
the judges of the King's Bench to repair to Shrewsbury,^ 
and hold their courts in that city during the continuance of 
the war. At the latter end of April, in this eventful year 
1282, Edward unfurled his standard and advanced towards 
the Marches of Wales. He halted at Worcester, from which 
city he issued summonses to all his military tenants to meet 
him at Rhuddlan the June following. The bishops, and 
twenty-four abbots who held of the crown, were also com- 
manded to attend to do suit and service. On the route to 
Chester, the English borderers joined the royal army as vo- 
lunteers, and were employed in clearing the woodlands and 
cutting roads. Edward stayed a fortnight at Chester to rest 
his troops ; thence marching on, he opened the campaign by 
the siege of Hope Castle, belonging to Prince David. This 
fortress did not hold out long against superior numbers, 
directed by consummate skill. Llywelyn, on hearing of the 
approach of the king's army, raised the siege of Rhuddlan, 
and retired to the province of Snowdon, which included the 
mountain ranges which slope down to Conway. " The re- 
treat of Lljrwelyn for the present," writes Warrington, " was 

* Warrington, book viii. 
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of little advantage to the enemy : it was slow, sullen, and full 
of danger." A body of the flower of the English army, too 
forward in pursuit, had cause to rue their foolhardiness. 
The Welsh, headed by Llywelyn himself, suddenly wheeled 
round, attacked, threw them into disorder, and put them to 
flight. The capture of fourteen standards ; the Lords And- 
ley, Clifford the sou of William de Valence, Richard de 
Argenton, and many others, dead on the field ; the flight of 
Edward himself to the sheltering walls of Hope Castle; 
this brilliant action poured a transient flood of brightness 
on the expiring fortunes of Cambria. 

From Rhuddlan Castle, in which he resided during the 
month of July, Edward sent orders to the sheriff of the 
neighbouring counties to provide, each according to its ex- 
tent and population, hatchet-men, to cut down the woods 
and open passages for his army. Out of the forest of Dean 
and county of Hereford two hundred cutters and colliers* 
(carbonarii) came, under Gilbert de Clare, earl of Glou- 
cester. He also stimulated the zeal of his barons by grants 
of forfeited estates out of the four cantreds. It was about 
this time that Archbishop Peckham came on the second 
occasion into Wales, on his mission of peace and reconcilia- 
tion. Llywelyn was then at his palace. Garth Celyn, or 
Aber, on the Conway; and the Welsh army was stationed 
on the heights of Penmaen Mawr, considered the strongest 
fortification which the Welsh possessed in the mountains of 
Snowdon, and capable of containing twenty thousand men. 
While these excellently-intended negociations for peace were 
fruitlessly protracted the hatchet-men were not idle. The 
oaks of the forest, which had defied the winds and storms of 
a thousand years, fell prostrate ; roads were opened, through 
which reinforcements to the king's already immense army 
followed each other in rapid succession. The king, No- 
vember 1, left Rhuddlan, and advanced to Conway. In 
order to coop the Welsh up in Snowdon, he stationed his 
cavalry in the plains at the base of the mountains, and his 
infantry on the sides of the hills, under cover of the woods. 
He also planned and carried into execution a descent on the 
isle of Anglesey. The vessels of the Cinque Ports were em- 
ployed in this service. The islanders offered no resistance 

* Pennant, vol. ii. p. 39. 
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— indeed, the chief families, under a mistaken sense of obli- 
gation under the last ratified treaty, sided with the English. 

The next military operation was to form a junction be- 
tween the troops in occupation of Anglesey and the main 
body of the English army. This attempt was not so suc- 
cessful as it was meant, but quite as much so as it deserved 
to be. At the Menai Straits a bridge of boats was con- 
structed, and boarded over, wide enough for sixty men to 
walk abreast. The Welsh on the opposite bank threw up 
entrenchments at some distance from the shore, to guard the 
mountain passes. Before the bridge was quite finished, a 
mixed body of English, Gascon, and Spanish troops passed 
over at low water, at a place called Moel y Don, without 
considering that at the return of the tide it might be no easy 
matter to get back again. Elated with their recent success, 
and fancying that they had only to show themselves to put 
the natives to flight, up the country they marched, vapouring 
and gesticulating ; nobody opposed them ; not a soul was to 
be seen; when, happening to look round, they saw, to their 
dismay, the waves flowing over the sands by which they had 
reached the shore. Then these boastful gallants, coming to 
their senses too late, turned their broken and disordered 
ranks in desperate flight to regain the bridge, their enemies 
rushing down from the mountains in hot pursuit, with cries 
as fierce as their weapons. Fifteen knight^, thirty-two 
esquires, and one thousand soldiers fell on that day, drowned 
by the weight of their armour or killed in the retreat; of 
these were Lucas de Taney, commander of the foreign mer- 
cenaries; William de Dodingeseles, and William de la Zouch.* 
Lord Latimer, thanks to his trusty charger, reached the 
bridge in safety. Edward took this repulse more to heart 
than might have been expected. The Welsh war was popu- 
lar in prospective. It was a tempting opportunity to display 
prowess at so little cost, and drive these simple mountaineers 
before them like a flock of sheep ; men, too, so coarsely clad 
and rudely armed. But when this primitive people stood 
their ground, the season advanced, winter approached, and 
nothing had been done, the enthusiasm of the invaders 
cooled down very perceptibly. 

* Warrington, book viii. Llwyd's Mona, p. 112. 
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King Edward returned to Rbuddlan gloomy and de- 
pressed; however, though he could not wield a lance, he 
could hold a pen, and the composition of a royal proclama- 
tion occupied and solaced his weary hours. It was addressed 
to the sheriffs of all the counties in England, bore date 
November 24, 1282, and ran thus : — ** Whereas Llywelyn 
the son of Gryffydd, and other Welshmen his accomplices, 
our enemies and rebels, have so often, in the times of us and 
our progenitors, disturbed the peace of England, and do still 
continue in the same course ; and for that by the advice of 
our great men, and the whole community of the land, we 
propound finally to repress their rebellion and instability, so 
as it shall not be in their power to disturb the peace of the 
nation when they please, although that it seems to be a very 
great charge and a most difficult undertaking; We there- 
fore command that you cause to come before us on the twen- 
tieth of January, or before our commissioners, all those of 
your bailiwick that have twenty pounds a-year and upwards, 
who are able and fit to bear arms, and who are not present 
with us in our expedition against the Welsh ; and four knights 
of each county for the community of the same counties, hav- 
ing full power from them ; and also of every city, borough, 
and market-town, two men for the commons of the same ; to 
hear and do things which, on our behalf, we shall cause to be 
shewn unto them." In proportion, or rather out of propor- 
tion to the uneasiness and perplexity of the enemy, the 
Welsh were excessively elated. An impression spread gene- 
rally that the era predicted by their prophet Merlin had 
arrived, that from the mountains of Snowdon was to go forth 
a mighty deliverer, conquering and to conquer. A wise 
woman, it is said, whom Llywelyn himself had condescended 
to consult, had assured him that *< he should ride through 
Cheapside with a crown upon his head.** 

The catastrophe approaches, and the scene changes. King 
Edward had sent the Earl of Gloucester and Sir Edmund 
Mortimer with a considerable force into South Wales, to put 
a stop to the ravages of Rhys ap Maelgwyn and Gryffydd ap 
Meredith, who had overrun the counties of Cardigan and 
Caermarthen. In an engagement near Llandilo-Vawr* the 

* Wynne, p. 298. 
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earl was left master of the field, with the loss of five knights 
and one baron of high degree, William de Valence, cousin to 
the King of England. Llywelyn, who is supposed to have 
been at this time in active correspondence with many dis- 
affected English in South Wales and the Marshes, deter- 
mined, in order to revive the spirit of his supporters, to go in 
person into South Wales. Considering Snowdon safe for the 
winter, he lefl his brother David to guard the passes into 
those mountains, and traversing Cardigan and Stratywy, he 
ravaged the lands of Rhys ap Meredith. So soon as King 
Edward was made acquainted with this sudden movement, he 
despatched orders to Oliver de Dineham and other barons in 
the West to cross the. Severn and reinforce the English army 
in Soutli Wales ; Llywelyn the while advanced as far as the 
cantred or district of Builth. The sequel is presented to the 
reader in the carefully-arranged narrative of the historian of 
Brecknockshire.* 

*' Led by the promises, and flattered with the hopes of as- 
sistance held out to him by some men of power in Builth and 
the neighbourhood, Llywelyn ventured to march with his 
little army to Aberedwy in Radnorshire, three miles below 
Builth, on the river Wye, where, it is said, he expected to 
have held a conference with some of his friends. Here, 
however, he found himself fatally disappointed ; for, instead 
of allies and partizans, whom he was encouraged to look for, 
he perceived he was almost surrounded in the toils and tram- 
mels of his adversary. A superior force from Herefordshire, 
having had notice of his route from some of the inhabitants 
of this country, approached, under the command of Edmund 
Mortimer and John Giffard. Llywelyn, finding from their 
numbers that resistance would be vain, fied with his men to 
Builth, and in order to deceive the enemy, as there was then 
snow upon the ground, he is said to have caused his horse s 
shoes to be reversed ; but even this stratagem was discovered 
to them by a smith at Aberedwy, whose name, as tradition 
says, was Madoch goch min mawr, or Red-haired, wide- 
mouthed Madoc. Llywelyn arrived at the bridge over the 
Wye time enough to pass and break it down before his pur- 
suers could come up with him ; here, therefore, they were 

* Jones's Brecknockshire, vol. i. pp. 139-142. 
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complete!}' thrown out, as there was no other bridge over the 
Wye at that time nearer than Bredwardine, thirty miles be- 
low. Thus foiled and disappointed of their prize for the 
present, the English immediately returned downwards to a 
ford known to some of the party, about eight miles below, 
near a ferry called Caban Twm Bach, or Little Tom's Ferry- 
boat In the interim, it should seem, Llywelyn must have 
gained sufficient time to have distanced his followers, if he 
had made the best use of it ; but he had not yet abandoned 
the expectation of meeting with assistance, and some hours 
may have been employed with the garrison of Builth, who, 
awed by the approach of Mortimer, refused to treat with or 
support him. Stowe says ** he was taken at Buiith castle, 
where, using reproachful words against the Englishmen, Sir 
Roger Le Strange ran upon him and cut off his head, leav- 
ing his dead body on the ground/' It is by no means impro- 
bable that he should have accused the garrison of Buiith and 
the inhabitants of that country of perfidy, and (as Stowe 
says) used reproachful words towards the English : he may 
also have bestowed upon the men of Aberedwy, as well as of 
Buiith, that epithet, which has stuck by them ever since ;* 
but he certainly was not slain at Buiith castle, nor by Sir 
Roger Le Strange : for, being here repulsed by those from 
whom he expected support, and baffled in his attempts to re- 
duce them to obedience, he proceeded westward, up the vale 
of Irvon, on the southern side, for about three miles, where 
he crossed the river a little above Llanynis church, over a 
bridge called Pont y Coed, or the Bridge of the Wood, either 
with an intention of returning into North Wales through 
Llanganten, Llanavan-fawr, Llanwrthwl, and from thence 
into Montgomeryshire, or, perhaps, of joining his friends in 
Caermarthenshire and Pembrokeshire, to oppose whom Oliver 
de Dineham had been sent by the directions of the King of 
England. This passage once secured, he stationed the few 
troops who accompanied him on the northern side of the 
river, where, from the ground being more precipitous and 
much higher than on the opposite bank, and at the same time 
covered with wood, a handful of men were able to defend the 
bridge against a more numerous enemy. In this situation he 

* Traitors of Buiith ; Traitors of A.beredwy. 
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preserved a communication with the whole of Brecknock^ 
shire, and as he supposed the river was at this season of the 
year impassable, he waited with confidence and security while 
he commanded the pass, in hopes to hear further from his 
correspondents, or in expectation of being reinforced from 
the westward. By this means the English forces gained suf- 
ficient time to come up with him, and, appearing on the 
southern tide of the Irvon, made a fruitless attempt to gain 
the bridge. Here they probably would have been com- 
pelled to have abandoned the pursuit, or, at least, Llywelyn 
might have escaped in safety to the mountains of Snowdon, if 
a knight named Sir Elias Walwyn had not discovered a ford 
at some little distance, where a detachment of the English 
crossed the river, and, coming unexpectedly upon the backs 
of the Welsh at the bridge, they were immediately routed, 
and, either in the pursuit or while he was watching the mo- 
tions of the main body of the enemy, who were still on the 
other side of the river, the Prince of Wales was attacked in a 
small dell about two hundred yards below the scene of action, 
from him called Cwm Llywelyn, or Llywelyn's Dingle, and 
slain unarmed, as some say, by one Adam de Frankton,* who 
plunged a spear into his body, and immediately rejoined his 
countrymen in pursuit of the flying enemy." In his dying 
moments Llywelyn asked for the last sacraments, which were 
administered to him by a Cistercian monk, whom love for im- 
mortal souls hurried to their last account had drawn to the 
scene of battle. ^ 

In Mr. Jones's most interesting and ingenious attempt to 
harmonise the various accounts current on the subject, there 
is, it is plain, a great deal of guess-work. Tradition divides 
the burden of Llywelyn *s death between Saxon treachery and 
native treason. Traditions which embalm sweet and holv 
memories of the great and good, which tell of mighty works 
done by genius, or skill, or patient industry, or chivalrous 
valour, or the open hand of melting charity, or gentle meek- 
ness, or undying love, — these we may receive trustingly 
and reverentially, nor ever think of trying by the rules of a 

* An Englishman y Mr. Jones thinks, of Wyburton, Lincolnshire. 
A South-Walsian, Dr. Malkin seems to incline to, of Llantwit Miqor, 
Glamorganshire. — Jones*8 Brecknockshire, vol. i. p. 141. Malkin's Tour, 
vol. ii. p. 540. 

F 
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severe or captious criticism ; but traditions which cherish 
bitter recollections or perpetuate national prejudices may and 
ought to be subjected to a close and searching scrutiny. Our 
English annalist Stowe, clearly wrong in his main facts, may 
have been wrong also in his minor details. It is just as pro- 
bable as not that Llywelyn used no reproachful words at alL 
Having examined the whole account, I hope fairly and im- 
partially, I find the admitted facts quite consistent with those 
uncalculated upon unexpected contingencies, which consti- 
tute *^ the fortunes of war," but quite inconsistent with any 
concerted plan or treasonable conspiracy. That the English 
had intelligence that Llywelyn was in South Wales, I grant; 
but there is nothing for, much against, the supposition that 
they knew that the Prince of Wales was with the detachment 
of Welsh troops whose steps they were tracking. Will any 
one make me believe, that, had Llywelyn been driven from 
the strongholds of Snowdon by false assurances of support, in 
order that he might fall a prey into the hands of his enemies, 
that there would not have been in the English camp some 
one or more counterpart or counterparts to that ill-favoured 
apocryphal blacksmith, of whom we are told, to recognise 
and secure the royal person? Would so little store have 
been set by him who was the life and soul of the national 
movement, as that he should have been left to fall by the 
casual stroke of one who had not the slightest idea whom he 
had struck, and did not even care to ascertain, but, as though 
he reckoned the encounter as so much time lost, hurried on 
to join his comrades in the pursuit ? It is my firm convic- 
tion, that, disastrous as was the event, it was unembittered 
by treason or treachery. " Saxon*' and "treachery" are 
ill-assorted words. The men of Builth have for six cen- 
turies borne an unjust reproach ; truth is mighty, and will pre- 
vail, and take away their reproach from them. The hero 
who chased his foes upon a hundred fields, made royal 
Edward quail and turn to flight, was, by the inscrutable de- 
cree of the Almighty, ordained to die an obscure death by an 
ignoble hand. He was taken away from the evil to come. 
His failing sight hung on a glorious vision meet for the dying 
gaze of a patriot king. He beheld Cambria free. Her in- 
trepid sons, manning their mountain battlements, looked 
down calm and fearless on the invading hosts beneath. He 
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saw the standards of the aliens captured, fourteen foreign 
banners trailed in the dust, when as yet no calamity had 
struck, no cruel reverse humbled, his country's flag. The 
consolations of religion cheered his parting spirit ; while 
through the land, wherever freedom and Llywelyn were 
dear — and in what heart of Cymro glowed not that holy 
flame? — priests and people lifted up their voices and wept, 
saying with one accord, in the old words of the old prayers 
— and we will say them, too, with all our hearts, — " Dona ei 
(Biemam requiem, Domine, et lux perpetua luceat ei, et requi- 
escat in pace"' " Lord grant to him eternal rest ; may per- 
petual light shine upon him ; may he rest in peace.*' 

When Adam de Frankton returned from the pursuit, 
hours after, to strip the slain, no person, be it remarked, 
having approached the spot the meanwhile, he, by the signet 
of the prince and the papers on his person, discovered whom 
he had deprived of life. In a wild transport of exultation, 
the soldier struck oiF the head from the scarce breathless 
body. Who shudders at this crime against the Lord's 
anointed may call to mind that, scarcely more than a century 
since, the price of thirty thousand pounds was set on the 
person of Prince Charles Edward.* Thirty thousand pounds 
would have been told down to the last farthing to him who 
should have laid at the feet of George II. the gory head of the 
royal Stuart. Adam de Frankton sent, or more likely carried, 
the head of Llywelyn to the king. The bloody trophy 
reached Edward as he sat, moody and sullen, in his castle of 
Rhuddlan : the shock was too much ; it transformed a gene- 
rous and feeling monarch into a savage barbarian: intense 
hatred, triumphant scorn, gratified revenge, crimsoned his 
cheek, flashed from his eyes, burst from his lips. He com- 
manded the head that had nobly worn a crown more ancient 
and illustrious than his own to be fixed on the point of a 
spear, and with a wreath round the temples in derision of the 
prophecy, to be paraded through the principal streets of Lon- 
don, and afterwards set up on the highest turret of the Tower, 
— a monument unintended, but most true, of ruthless cruelty 
and fiendish malice. << The body of the unfortunate prince 
was dragged by the soldiers to a little distance, where the 

* Pictorial History of England, vol. tL p. 485. 
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two roads from Builth now divide, one leading to Llanafan 
and the other to Llangammarch. Here they buried him, and 
this spot has been ever since known by the name of Cefn y 
bedd, the ridge of Llyweiyn's grave.*** Matilda Longspee, 
countess of Salisbury, cousin of the deceased, entreated that 
he might be absolved from the sentence of excommunication, 
and his body buried in consecrated ground. Edmund Mor- 
timer, a kinsman also, though an enemy, felt as a Christian 
should, that all enmities were over, and warmly seconded the 
petition, dwelling on Llywelyn's pious recollection in his last 
moments. The affecting appeal was made in vain ; the ex- 
communication was not recalled, nor did the body of the 
prince come to the sepulchre of his fathers. Shame on the 
memory, not of him who unconsciously suffered, but of those 
who consciously inflicted this indignity ! The earth that en- 
wrapped, the sods that sat lightly on that mutilated form, 
sacred, thrice sacred, shall they be above marble cenotaph 
or gilded shrine. 

A letter in ciphers found on the person of the late Prince 
of Wales was sent by Sir Edmund Mortimer to the Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury, who was then in Herefordshire, and 
by him forwarded to the king. The transmission of letters 
in those days was slow; the archbishop may have spent 
some time in puzzling over the cipher himself; certain it is, 
that when the letter came into the king*s hand, it found him in 
very different dispositions. He threw the paper into the fire, 
without any attempt to unravel the secrets contained in it, 
to the unspeakable relief of many a double-minded knight and 
baron, who could now breathe freely and sleep soundly.f 

The death of Llywelyn, which took place December 10, 
1282, sadly changed the face of things. The Welsh nation 
were as a body without a soul ; the guiding hand was 
withdrawn, the master-mind was gone : there was no one 
in whom they trusted to supply his place. Prince David, 
who now considered himself the successor to the throne, 
behaved courageously at the crisis, and was prepai'ed to 
make a resolute stand: but the hearts of the people went 
not with him ; they paid him little respect or obedience. As 
lawful sovereign of North Wales, he issued summonses to the 

* Jones, vol. i. p. 142. + Warrington, book viii. 
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chieftaiDB to assemble at Diobech (Denbigh). The meeting 
never took place, or, if it did, nothing came of it. The 
passes to the mountains were feebly kept ; the enemy forced 
them, and poared into Snowdon. The soldiers of the Basque 
provinces, hired expressly for the purpose,* did fatal service ; 
rocks and precipices that appalled others were nothing to 
them ; mountaineers from their childhood, where the hardy 
natives set their feet along the dizzy heights they set theirs, 
tracked them from cliiFto cliiFand cave to cave. Resistance 
was abandoned ; flight and concealment were the only counsels 
of safety to the broken and dispirited patriots. To no pur- 
pose had David thrown an adequate garrison into the almost 
inaccessible castle of Dolbadarn, in the heart of the 
mountains; the castle surrendered at the first assault: all 
the other lesser hill-fortresses fell into the hands of the enemy 
in rapid succession. The Prince of Wales, unable to main- 
tain his position, was swept along in the torrent of fugitives. 
Reduced to the deepest distress, to the want often of the 
commonest necessaries of life, he, with his wife and children 
and few retainers, hid themselves in the woods and 
morasses, constantly changing, never bettering, their place of 
concealment. At last the hope of reward stimulated the ava- 
rice of two of his followers, who betrayed him to the English. 
David was surprised in a morass near the mountain of Bere» 
within sight of Aber, the palace of his ancestors, at night — it 
was by a nightly attack that he took Hawarden Castle — and 
himself and family sent under a strong guard to the castle of 
Rhuddlan. The king was there at the time : the captive 
begged hard for an interview; it was sternly refused. Better 
had it been permitted. Old recollections might have been 
awakened, the heart of Edward touched, and his memory 
saved one just reproach. From Rhuddlan David was sent in 
chains to Shrewsbury: he had sent the governor of Ha- 
warden castle in chains to Snowdon. As Prince of Wales 
an independent sovereign, he was, as Baron of Frodsham, an 
English subject. His trial took place on the morrow of St. 
Michael, September 30, 128d,f before a court to which were 
summoned a hundred temporal peers, nineteen members of 
the king's council, two citizens each from twenty towns, and 

-» Warrington, book ix. f Archseolog. Camb. vol. iii. pp. 221-224. 
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two knights from every county ; a parliament of lords and 
commons, about half of whom attended. The king, it is said, 
presided in person. It would have been more to his honoar 
had he not. The charges were eloquently set forth in the 
writ for his trial : '< The hostility and restlessness of the 
Welsh were described, — their repeated infractions of treaties, 
their sanguinary and destructive incursions, — charges which, 
perhaps with equal truth, might have been urged against 
their accusers."* Edward recounted his kindnesses to David, 
'' whom we received an exile, nourished an orphan, enriched 
out of our own lands, and placed in the highest rank of our 
court." The judges pronounced the accused prince guilty of 
the crimes laid against him ; sentence was passed, execution 
followed ; and, in the pithy words of our historian Hume, 
'' this sovereign prince was hanged, drawn, and quartered, as 
a traitor, for defending by arms the liberties of his native 
country, f The fate of his widow and sons is unknown. His 
daughter, with her cousin, the only surviving legitimate child 
of Llywelyn, found a refuge amidst the calamities that over- 
whelmed in ruin their royal house at the monastery of Sem- 
pringham, Lincolnshire, where the two princesses took the 
veil. 

When Prince David was betrayed, there was found on his 
person a relic called ^'Croes £nych,"| a fragment of the true 
cross, brought into Wales by St. Neot from the Holy Land,§ 
an heir-loom of the Welsh princes, and regarded with the 
deepest veneration. This precious memorid, together with 
the crown of Arthur, and other royal jewels, was delivered 
up to King Edward I. by the traitors, who, having sacrificed 
theii: prince, divided his spoils. In reward, they had an ex- 
emption granted to them from all military service, except in 
the four cantreds, and then not at their own charge. The 
remaining || portion of the regalia of the sovereigns of Wales 
is stated to have been brought to light not many years ago 
<< by some men who were cutting a road in the park behind the 
palace of Maesmynan, near Caerwys, the usual residence of 
Prince Llywelyn in time of peace. The workmen discovered 
a casket made of brass, and curiously wrought, which crum- 

* Lingard, vol. iii. p. 195. + Vol. ii. p. 227. 
X Llwyd's Mona, p. 115. § Archeeol. Camb. vol. iii. p. 222. 

II Llwyd's Mona, p. 311. 
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bled into dust when exposed to the air ; it was buried three 
feet under ground, and near a large stone. It contained 
seven armlets of twisted or wreathed gold, fastened by hooks 
in the manner of a torque ; a large piece of solid gold, heart- 
shaped ; four torques, one of them much heavier than the 
others ; and a large chain, composed of beads about the size 
of pigeon's eggs, having a ring between each to connect them 
together.*' The fortunate labourers, who knew and cared 
nothing about treasure-trove, sold the armlets, &c., to a sil- 
versmith at Chester for 27L " Ten years afterwards, the 
wife of one of the men found in a drawer, where these orna- 
ments had been deposited, a brooch, consisting of a large 
discoloured pearl, surmounted by small precious stones in the 
centre, which she sold to a watchmaker at Holywell for 10/." 
The accomplished authoress whose interesting account I have 
copied tells us that she visited the spot in 1831, and had 
these particulars confirmed by Thomas Jones, one of the la- 
bourers who made the discovery. 
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Edward's ruling Principle — The Royal Roll at Rhuddlan — Bethgelert 
Monastery — Statutes of Rhuddlan — -Queen Elinor at Caernarvon — 
Birth of Edward Prince of Wales — Edward I.'s Deception — Fair in 
Snowdonia — Tournament at Nefyn — Edward's Treatment of the 
Monks of Conway — Archbishop Peckham's Visitation — Proposed 
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ground — More about Archbishop Peckham — Edward I. makes a 
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Rhys ap Meredith — Disaster at a Siege — Rhys taken and executed — 
Welsh rise against Roger de Puleston under Madoc — Revolt of Mael- 
gyn Vychan — Revolt and Surrender of Morgan — Monastery of 
Ystradfl&r burnt — Madoc's Successes — Edward I. in distress at 
Conway — Welsh defeated by the Earl of Warwick — Madoc a Pri- 
soner — Edward conciliates the Welsh — Massacre of the Bards a 
Myth — Prince Edward receives Investiture of his Principality — Sir 
Tudor Grono — Agreement between a Knight and an Esquire temp. 
Edward I. 

After the death of Llywelyn, and legal murder of his ill- 
fated successor, the whole country submitted to Edward, 
who, in his conduct towards his new and reluctant subjects, 
did not belie the character for wisdom and magnanimity 
which history has conceded to him. Conciliation, so far as, 
consistently with the maintenance of his authority, he could 
safely exercise that virtue, was his ruling principle. Now, I 
shall not go about to prove this assertion in a set way, but 
observing, as nearly as I can, chronological order, let the 
facts speak for themselves. 

Edward was at Rhuddlan castle in 1282 and 1283. In 
the latter year, at all events. Queen Elinor was with him, 
as their daughter Elizabeth was born at Rhuddlan in 1283. 
There is in existence a curious roll of royal expenses while 
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the court was kept at this fortified palace, from which I will, 
with the reader s permission, make a few extracts. I may 
premise that repairs were in progress at the time, and for 
several years after; so we have carpenters, smiths, and 
masons put down at so much a-day ; showing that King 
Edward did not, though he could, if he had chosen, use 
compulsory labour. The working carpenter had 4d. a-day, 
the foreman had 6d, ditto; and the clerk of the works, I2d. 
ditto. The smiths and masons were paid at the same rate, 
and a mason's labourer had Sd. a-day. Some of my readers 
who, like myself, live in the country, I dare say, find hay- 
making a costly item in business or pleasure farming. King 
Edward and Queen Elinor made hay while the sun shone : 
there is no doubt of that, and here we have their expenses to 
a penny. 

£ 8. d. 
To 22 mowers at 1^(2. a-day — 4 days Oil 

The price was very low, and the work we opine very 
badly done, as it deserved to be at that figure. On the 
Wednesday following the entry is much more liberal, and 
king Edward found his account in it. 

23 mowers at 6d. a-day — 2 days 

12 spreaders at 2d, a-day — 3 days 

A repetition of these charges , amounting to 

To 6 carts, with 3 horses each, to carry the hay from the 

meadows to Rhuddlan Castie — 1 day at Is. 

To 8 ditto, with 2 horses each, ditto ... 

To 24 men working the hay into a mow 

Smidries, including separate charge for making the 

queen's hay ... ... ... 7 13 4 

There was so much paid beside — we are not informed 
how much — to watchmen to talA care that the hay was not 
carried off before the time came to carry it home. Among 
miscellaneous items are these : — 

£ «. d. 
Yqt 7 empty casks for making paling for the bridge at 

Rhuddlan ... ... ... ... ... ... 8 6 

For locks bought to fasten the bars of the town and 

bridge by, night 3 8 

For a boat bought for the queen's use by Reginald Ficus 14 
For wages of 3 Welshmen working in the castie — 3 days 4 2 

f2 
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£ S. tL 

Paid 6 men carrying shingles for ooyering the hall oi the 

castle, at 2^^. a-day 8 9 

Paid for a chain and lock for the queen's boat ... 8 

To Stephen, the king's painter, for painting the king's 
chamber, and for colours bought by him, and his 
wttKim ••• ••• ••• ••• ••• ••• vX4 V 

To Waldbor, the fisherman, for laying bait to catch the 

H oll ••• ••• ••• ••• ••• ••• V ^ w 

To Richard le Forrister, going to catch rabbits for the 
king's use, for his wages and the keeping of his 
■errets ... ••• ... ••• ••• •*« u «) o 

Paid for making seats about the stew-pond 1 

For 600 turfs to place about the queen's stew-pond in 

the castle ... ... ... ... ... ... 10 

Carriage of the same — 3 days ... 2 

Paid for the carriage of figs and raisins from Rhuddlan 

tQ Aberconway 10 

Paid for 1 cart with 4 horses to carry the queen's bag- 
gage from Rhuddlan to Aberconway 2 

Paid for carriage of wax and almonds from Chester to 

Rhuddlan ... ... ... ... ... ... 2 

Paid for the carriage of 80 casks of wine from the water 

to the castle ... ... ... ... ... 12 

Paid for 12 horses hired to carry wheat frt>m Ruthin to 

the castle — 1 day ... ... ... ... ... 4 

For 2 carts with 3 horses each, for carriage of the bag- 
gage of the queen's daughter from Rhuddlan to 
Flmt, Chester, and Macclesfield — 4 days ... 9 4 

On the day of the queen's churching at Rhuddlan, to 

divers minstrels attending there, by the queen's gift 10 

Paid on the day of the queen's churching in oblations at 

MiloUSS ••• ••• ••• ••• •«• ••• V O \M 

To a certain female spy, as a gift 10 

To a certain female spy, to purchase her a house as a spy 10 
To certain servants of t^e queen staying at Ruthin, for 

carriage of a cask of wine, by way of gift ... 10 

To John Pukard for restitution of a nag of his, being 

dead ... ... ... ... ... ... 2 

To Ralph de Vavasour bringing news to the queen of 

the taking of the castle of Sblivetholean, as a gift 5 

To a certain player, as a gift 10* 

Considerable additions were made to Rhuddlan castle at 
this time ; for the site on which the new buildings stood, 
which was church land, compensation was duly made to 
Master Richard Burnard, minister of Rhuddlan ; and a 
second time in 1282, Edward made an exchange with the 

* Cymmrodorion, part iv. pp. 344-350. 
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same church of six acres and a-half for the same use. The 
monastery at Bethgelert> situate on the great road from 
England and South Wales into North Wales, in a bleak and 
wild region, surrounded with high mountains, one of the 
most ancient religious houses in Wales, famed for its hospi- 
tality — a kind of Welsh St. Bernard— experienced at this time 
the pious munificence of Edward, who, when private re- 
sources failed, repaired most of the damage done to the 
monastery in the late wars at his own expense.* 

In the year 1283 or 1284, Edward convened a national 
assembly of the Welsh chiefs, to whom he presented for their 
acceptance an improved code of laws, the result of the 
labours of a commission appointed the year before, with 
Thomas Beke, bishop of St. David's at the head, to consider 
and report on oath the law of the two countries. This code 
is called the Statutes of Rhuddlan, " in which," writes Mr. 
Pennant, ''among many excellent institutions, were intro- 
duced sherifiB and coroners, their powers defined, and the 
principal crimes of the times pointed out, most of which were 
acts of violence, rapine, and theft ; such as might be expected 
to exist among a rude people, and which resulted more from 
the turbulence of the times than the want of wholesome 
laws." t One of the most important changes in the Statutes 
of Rhuddlan relates to the succession to property. Before 
these enactments, females could not inherit landed property, 
by the Statutes of Rhuddlan they could inherit : previously, 
the illegitimate sons shared with the legitimate sons a portion 
of the family estate ; by the new statutes illegitimate children 
were excluded. About this time the king "issued a pro- 
clamation to all the inhabitants of Wales, that he would 
receive them under his protection, giving them at the same 
time assurances of enjoying their lands, liberties, and pro- 
perties, and that they shouldiii hold them under the same 
tenures as they had heretofore held them under their native 
princes. This liberal offer was carried into execution ; the 
king reserving to himself only the same rents, duties, and 
services, which had always belonged to the princes of Wales. 
Inquisitions were made into these rights by an order of the 
king, their particular nature was ascertained and determined 

* Gymmrodorion, part It. p. 246. f Pennant's Tour, vol. IL p. 128. 
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by the verdicts of juries composed entirely of Welshmen. 
The rents paid by the inhabitants of Anglesey were much 
reduced. They had yielded one thousand marks to Llywelyn, 
but only paid afterwards four hundred and fifty pounds 
a-year to the English princes." * The division into counties, 
attempted to have been introduced into the debateable land 
of the four cantreds during the war of independence, was 
now permanently established. The royalties of the lords 
marchers prevented a systematic partition of the country. 
In the Statutes of Rhuddlan— not to travel beyond my record 
— I find mention only made of the modern counties of Angle- 
sey, Caernarvon, Merioneth, Flint, Caermarthen, and Car- 
digan. By the Statutes of Rhuddlan, three high courts were 
established in Wales : the Court of Chancery, with its own 
proper chancellor; Court of Great Sessions, with its own chief 
justice ; and Court of Exchequer, presided over by a chamber- 
lain appointed by the Welsh chancellor. North and South 
Wales were kept distinct, there being a chancellor, chief jus- 
tice, and chamberlain, a-piece. The legal functionaries for 
South Wales kept their courts at Caermarthen.f 

Edward was no stranger to the character of the Welsh 
people, full of love and affection, fervent in loyalty ; yet 
had a well-grounded conviction that personally he could never 
become the object of their afiection, in whom that loyalty 
should centre. The pregnancy of Queen Elinor, then at 
Rhuddlan castle, suggested the means of breasting this diffi- 
culty and attaching the nation to his dynasty. The journey 
which the queen made was longer than it need have been : as 
the royal escort pursued the circuitous route by Caergwrle 
castle to Caernarvon instead of the direct road through Con* 
way, the latter was exposed to the attacks of the Welsh moun- 
taineers. It would seem that the received account of a forced 
journey from London in the depth of winter is a myth. I 
am glad that it is so. There was in that ^ne stroke of 
policy, as commonly told, a selfish inhumanity of which I 
should be slow to believe Edward capable towards so devoted 
a wife. Resting on her way at Caergwrle, or Hope Castle, 
which from that circumstance received the name of '* Queen's 
Hope,'* and which estate her husband gave her, Elinor, 

* Warrington, book iz. f Rees's South Wales, p. 255. 
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early in the year 1284, came from Rhuddlan to Caemar'* 
von castle: just finished, it is said, but 1 do not believe it, 
at the uncompensated labour and cost of the nobility of 
Wales and their vassals. '*A record, formerly belonging 
to the exchequer of Caernarvon, states that it was twelve 
years in building, and the revenues of the archbishopric of 
York, which had for the purpose been kept vacant, were 
applied towards defraying the expenses of its erection."* 
Henry Ellerton was the architect. On St. Mark's Day 
(April 25), 1284, was born Edward, surnamed of Caer- 
narvon, the fourth and eldest surviving son of his royal 
parents, a child of great promise, which it was his and 
England's misfortune that he lived to falsify. Gryfiydd 
Llwyd, a Welsh gentleman, the first to bring the intelligence 
to the king, was knighted for his good news. The Bishop of 
Bangor, who christened the young prince, had a splendid fee, 
no less than *^ a grant of the ferries of Borthwen and Canant ; 
the manors of Bangor, Castellmai, and Garthgogo, Caernar- 
vonshire ; the rocks by Abergelleu, to get up limestone, with 
the manors of Cantred and Trefibs in Mona, to him and his 
successors for ever."t King Edward immediately convened 
another assembly of the Welsh nobles, whom he addressed, 
saying, "that they having often petitioned him to have a 
prince to rule over them, he being now going out of their coun- 
try would nominate one to them, provided they would promise 
to accept and obey him. The Webhmen answered, they 
would be willingly obedient to him, provided he were their 
own countryman. ' Ay,* says the king, ' 1 will assure you 
that he was born in Wales, that he can speak never a word 
of English, and that he never did any wrong to man, woman, 
or child.* The Welshmen were very joyful of their good 
fortune, promising true subjection to him ; whereupon he 
named his own new-born son Edward, surnamed Caer- 
narvon from the place of his birth, and from that time the 
eldest sons of the kings of England have been entitled princes 
of Wales.** I 

Edward of Caernarvon became heir-apparent on the 
death of his brother^ Alphonsus^ August 1285. What- 

* Evans's North Wales, p. 354. f Mona, p. 298. 

t Barton's Wales, p. 65. 
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ever this misguided prince, as he grew up to man's estate> 
became to others, to the Welsh — ^love is proverbially blind — 
he was ever the same pure and innocent being to whom they 
had paid their affectionate homage and vowed their truthful 
allegiance. 

In the summer of 1284, in celebration, I suppose, of the 
birth of a prince of Wales, a fair was held in Snowdon ; not 
on the mountain itself, it would have been a gross indignity 
to the hoary monarch to have profaned with sounds of sport 
and merriment his majestic solitudes, but in the green valleys 
of Snowdonia ; and an animated picturesque scene the fair 
must have presented. The fair was followed by a tourna- 
ment held at Nevyn, a town on the sea-coast of Caernarvon- 
shire, at the foot of the Eivl mountains. In this tournament 
the glories of Arthur's reign were revived, and veritable 
knights of the round table figured in the lists. Perhaps 
Edward appropriated Merlin's prophecy to himself, and 
would have the Welsh nation recognise in their new king 
Arthur rediviws. This passage-at-arms was a most magnifi- 
cent affair, all the nobility of England who were not in their 
nurses' arms, or bedridden, were present; the most distin- 
guished foreign knights came from all quarters; Edward 
himself fought in the lists, and acquitted himself kinglike.* 
Traces of the circular earthwork which enclosed the spot 
are still visible on the road to Edern. 

This year Conway castle was finished. This splendid for- 
tress was erected on a part of the site of the ancient and royal 
abbey of Conway. Of course all the monks were turned 
adrift? No, they were not I If every one who seized 
abbey lands, had done as Edward I. did, the Welsh church 
would not have been now so miserably poor as she is. "He 
acted with tenderness towards the monks, and left them all 
their lands and privileges, and preserved to them the present- 
ation of their conventual church at Conway, now made 
parochial, provided they found two able and worthy English- 
men as chaplains, and a third a Welshman, for the benefit of 
those who did not understand English. One of the English 
to be perpetual vicar, to be named by the convent on every 
vacancy, and presented by the diocesan." f Nor did his con- 

• Pennant, vol. ii. p. 390. f Ibid. vol. iii. p. 128. 
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aideration end here. He built another convent at Maynan, 
a few miles higher up the river, to which he removed the 
ex-monks of Conway, where they settled down very comfort- 
ably. *^ Edward made Conway a free borough ; the privi- 
leges extended from Caernarvon to the river Clwyd. None 
could be convicted of any crime within that district but by 
a jury collected within that tract Such was the case with 
all the other English garrisons in North Wales."* 

About this time Archbishop Peckham came again into 
Wales. To take the excommunication off the deceased prince 
Llywelyn, and have his body reverently interred in con- 
secrated ground, with the solemn and affecting rites of the 
church. That never came into his mind. He was certainly 
very wrong in this one point; still John Peckham was an 
hiHiest and upright man for all that. The design of the 
present archiepiscopal visitation f was to redress the griev- 
ances of the Welsh clergy, and repair the churches which 
had suffered damage in the war. Several of these sacred 
edifices the good archbishop, at his own cost, restored or 
rebuilt. St. Asaph had fared very ill; in 1282 English 
troops had burnt the cathedral and houses of the dean and 
chapter to the ground. Rhuddlan was not more than three 
miles from St. Asaph ; and being a fortified town, which St. 
Asaph was not. Bishop Einion, the then occupant, pro- 
posed the removal of the see to Rhuddlan. The king approved 
of the project, j: and offered a site and a thousand marks 
towards a new church near his palace. But when the plan 
was named to Archbishop Peckham, he would not hear of it 
He issued a pastoral letter to collect funds for a new cathe- 
dral on the old site : the money came in fast ; and in 1284 
the church was built King Edward, disappointed and dis- 
pleased, attributed the failure of the negociation to the clum- 
siness with which it had been conducted by poor Bishop 
Einion, whom he put out of his see, and took the temporali- 
ties to his own use, committing the spiritual oversight of the 
diocese to the charge of the Bishop of Bath and Wells. 
On hearing of this arrangement, the Archbishop of Canterbury 
interposed: satisfied that the interests of the diocese could 

* Pennant, vol. iii. p. 126. t Warrington, book ix. 

X Hoare's Giraldus, vol. ii. p. 147. Willis's Survey, St Asaph, 
vol. i. p. 58. 
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not be properly attended to by an English bishop a hundred 
miles off, he prevailed on the king to pardon and reinstate 
Einion, and thus secured what that great and just prelate set 
his heart on, a resident bishop. A few words more of Arch- 
bishop Peckham, of whom we shall then take our leave. He 
was born at Nyton, in the parish of Aldingboume, in Sussex, of 
honourable though not wealthy parentage.*^ The lineal repre- 
sentative of the fkmily, on the female side, was in possession 
of the estate at Nyton in 1835. John Peckham studied at 
Oxford, where he entered the order of St. Francis, of which 
he afterwards became provincial. From Oxford he went to 
Paris, to read divinity ; and from Paris to Lyons, to improve 
his acquaintance with civil and canon law. Somewhat of a 
wanderer, at last he settled at Rome, where he rose to be 
auditor to Pope Nicholas, who, when the next vacancy oc- 
curred, forced his auditor, of whose merits he had formed no 
erroneous conception, on the reluctant chapter of Canter- 
bury. I do not like to see a pope any more than a king 
interfere with or supersede the free .election by the chapter, 
still these intrusive prelates have not always made the worst 
bishops. Archbishop Peckham had several disputes with 
the king about the rights and privileges of his see. He 
spoke his mind freely, without any courtierlike consideration 
of place or person. He was often on the point of being 
banished, but when the time came to put the finishing stroke 
the king relented and gave in. Flaming anti-plunilist as 
Archbishop Peckham was, he was nevertheless a pluralist 
himself; he had and kept a prebendal stall at Lyons. f When 
pressed to resign he used to say, that <* he might not in any 
wise spare it, for he looked every day, when, being driven out 
of England by the king, he should have no other home to 
take to."J A provident argument, but insufficient to save his 
consistency. The Archbishops of York claimed to have their 
cross carried before them within the archdiocese of Canter- 
bury, to which the Archbishops of Canterbury said that they had 
no right, and much ado there had been between these most 
reverend personages on this point of etiquette. Archbishop 
Peckham, in his blunt, straightforward fashion, put the matter 

* Horsfield's Sussex, vol. ii. p. 56. Bishop Godwin's Catalogue^ pp. 
120-123. 

•f Held in eommendam, % Bishop Godwin's Catalogue, p. 123. 
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to rest for his time. " He caused proclamations to be made 
in all places where he understood the other archbishop 
meant to pass, in which he commanded all men, under pain 
of excommunication, to afford no manner of entertainment, 
no, not so much as bread or drink, unto him or any of his 
company, so long as he bare up his cross in that manner. 
So, except he and his train should starve, down must go the 
cross : there was no remedy." And down the cross went. 
The archbishop died at Mortlake, 1292. " He raised his 
&mily to the degree of gentlemen, and built a college at 
Wingham in Kent, which, at the dissolution of the abbeys, 
was seized of an endowment to the value of eighty-four 
pounds per annum. He was a prelate of considerable learn- 
ing, particularly in the civil and canon law. He wrote 
comments upon several books of the Scripture, and many 
other tracts too long to mention."* 

In the autumn of 1284, Edward made a progress through 
South Wales, spending a month in Cardiganshire, thence 
proceeding on a visit to the Earl of Gloucester in Glamor- 
ganshire, where he was sumptuously entertained by this 
potent lord marcher. The king spent his Christmas at 
Bristol, from which city, January 2, 1285, he issued a 
proclamation freeing the inhabitants of Rhuddlan, Conway, 
Caernarvon, and other towns, from paying tallage for ever. 
Soon afterwards Edward returned to London; he made a 
public entry, attended by the whole court, and by the clergy 
in their robes. He himself carried uplifted in his hands 
a golden reliquary, adorned with precious stones, containing 
the " Croes Enych," or fragment of the true cross, the 
precious inseparable relic of the Welsh princes, which he 
reverently placed on the high altar of Westminster Abbey.f 

The next noticeable event in Welsh history is the revolt 
of Rhys ap Meredith in 1287.t Rhys and his father Mere- 
dith had been — more shame for them — stanch to the 
English interest, for which they had stood very high in the 
good graces of Henry III. and Edward I. In the cardinal's 
treaty, 1267, the pride of Meredith had been gratified by a 
special exemption from doing homage to Llywelyn, whom all 
the other chieftains were to acknowledge as their liege lord. 

* Collier, book v. f "Warrington, book ix, 

X Warrington. Wynne, p. 305. 
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When Edward ascended the Cambrian throne, Rhys ex- 
pected to have a great deal done for him: the honour of 
knighthood seemed a sorry reward, though much too good 
for a traitor to his prince and country as Rhys had proved. 
While he was chewing the cud of disappointment, he received 
a summons to appear in the king*s court before Robert de 
Tiptoft the justiciary, and Alan Plucknet the steward of the 
crown. This summons, which others as good as he received 
and obeyed, Rhys regarded as a gross affront to his dignity, 
and paid no attention to it On the summons being enforced, 
Rhys armed his tenantry to resist the law. The justiciary 
Tiptoft, whose lands joined those of Rhys, armed his tenantry 
to vindicate the law. Great disturbances followed, in which 
the law was little respected on either side. The report of 
the excited state of this part of Wales reached the king at 
Arragon, trying to effect a reconciliation between the 
kings of Naples and Arragon. He returned orders to the 
Earl of Cornwall to march into Wales with an imposing force, 
and at the same time sent a letter to Rhys calling upon him 
to lay down his arms, with the assurance, that on his return 
the grievances of which Rhys complained should be re- 
dressed, and all reasonable justice done him. But the 
ambitious dream of recovering the throne of his fathers, — 
(he represented the ancient sovereigns of South Wales,) — 
dlled the mind of Rhys. Instead of disbanding hb present, 
he raised fresh forces, besieged and took the castles of 
Llanymddyvri and Dynevor, and burnt several towns. The 
Earl of Cornwall advanced. Rhys retired to the defiles of 
the mountains. The English attacked and dismantled the 
castles of the aspiring chief. On one of these occasions 
the English sustained a heavy loss through unskilful mining, 
— the props used to shore the walls up till the time came to 
spring the mine, gave way, just at the very moment that the 
Lord Stafford, with a train of knights and squires, were 
inspecting the works : the walls fell upon them, and the whole 
of this gallant company perished in the ruins. Winter 
approached, the Earl of Gloucester, second in command, 
with hereditary lukewarmness, would do nothing, and the 
Earl of Cornwall could do nothing without him ; so the latter 
made a truce with Rhys and went back to England. When 
he found the coast dear Rhys issued from his hiding- 
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plaeeB, and, regardless of the truce, besieged Emlyn castle 
in Caennarthenshire. The justiciary proclaimed him traitor, 
and set a price on bis head. The lords marchers, each 
fearing for their own, assembled their combined forces 
—the Earl of Gloucester did not send his complement — 
attacked and stormed Rhys's principal fortress, and com- 
pelled him to take refuge within the territories of the Earl of 
Gloucester, by whose connivance he escaped to Ireland. 
Three years after he re-appeared in South Wales, at the 
head of a large but undisciplined army. The justiciary 
Tiptoft, who was living quietly on his estate, taken by 
sorprise, with no more than a handful of men opposed the 
insargent chief. A battle was fought, — skill beat numbers, 
— four thousand Welshmen, worthy of a better fate, fell on 
the field. Rhys was taken, and sent to York, where he was 
executed as a traitor ; a character which, much as we may 
commiserate his unhappy end, no one can say was mis- 
applied* 

The country during the next three years continued 
tolerably quiet. In 1294 there was a much more formid- 
able outbreak than that of Rhys's,* and on much more justi- 
fiable grounds. King Edward, wanting money to maintain 
his quarrel with the King of France, laid his newly-acquired 
kingdom of Wales, as well as other of his dominions, under 
contribution. The officer appointed to this unenviable duty 
was Roger de Puleston, high in the royal favour, who in 
1284 had been made sheriff and keeper of Anglesey, and 
who resided at Caernarvon, in a mansion called Plas Pules- 
ton ; his instructions were to levy a fifteenth on move- 
ables. Whether the tax was oppressively collected, or inhe- 
rently odious, in three different parts of Wales there were 
almost simultaneously insurrectionary movements. Madoc, 
illegitimate son of Llywelyn ap Gryffydd, raised his standard 
in North Wales; Maelgyn Vychan, in West Wales; and 
Morgan, in Glamorganshire. Each coming down prepared 
on those who were unprepared, were successful in the onset. 
Madoc surprised the town and castle of Caernarvon while a 
fair was held, massacred the English, and hung Roger de 
Puleston. Maelgyn Vychan overran the counties of Pem- 

* Warrington, book !z. Wynne, 307-^09. 
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broke and Cardigan. Morgan got the tenants of the Earl of 
Gloucester on his side, and drove that temporising and un- 
satisfactory baron out of the country; and no harm done 
either. Fortune soon forsook Maelgyn Vychan, who was 
taken prisoner, conveyed to Hereford, and there hanged, 
drawn, and quartered, together with two of his chief adhe- 
rents. Morgan, with seven hundred of his retainers, surren- 
dered, on the condition that he and his friends should for the 
future hold their lands of the king as his vassal, and not of 
the Earl of Gloucester as his. Morgan and his brothers in 
arms did homage to the king, and delivered hostages for 
their fidelity. The malcontents in Cardigan, not making 
their submission so soon as was expected, Edward had the 
abbey of Ystradflur burnt — a penalty, much too severe, on 
the monks for not teaching the people better the golden 
maxim, " Fear God, honour the king." 

The struggle of Madoc lasted longest, and is by far the 
most interesting of the three. Son of their beloved prince 
and patriot, Llywelyn, Madoc enlisted the sympathies of his 
countrymen, who mourned over their lost independence and 
the perished glories of Cambria. This popular leader, 
having surprised Caernarvon, next recovered Snowdon, and 
had all Anglesey at his feet. The king, on the point 
of embarking for the Continent when news of Madoc's 
triumphant progress reached him, countermanded his foreign 
arrangements, and sent the forces into Wales: he himself 
following them at a short interval. Lacy, earl of Lincoln, 
who commanded the English army, was also earl of Denbigh, 
and, naturally anxious as to the safety of his own estates, 
he made all haste : the Welsh on their part were not remiss. 
The English, tired by forced marches, encountered the 
Welsh, fresh and ready for the fight, under the walls of 
Denbigh castle. The battle in this instance was to the 
strong; the Earl of Lincoln and Denbigh was discomfited 
and compelled to beat a retreat, the Welsh remaining masters 
of the field. No better success attended the king marching 
against the patriots ; he effected the passage of the Conway 
river with considerable loss of baggage and provisions, which 
the country people pouring down from the mountains carried 
off. Only a part of his troops crossed with him ; with them 
he took up his quarters in Conway castle, waiting for the 
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rest of his army and commissariat to follow him. Suddenly 
the Conway river rose, and the ferry became impassable. 
Shat up in Conway with a small garrison, aud a slender 
stock of provisions, Edward, look which way he would from 
the battlements of his castle, saw nothing but fierce Welsh 
laces and formidable Welsh arms. The supply of food, 
deficient from the first, with so many mouths to fill, rapidly 
decreased ; the royal table was reduced to salt meat, coarse 
bread, and water sweetened with honey. Nor did the king, 
to do him justice, repine at the privation. A single flagon 
of wine having been discovered, and reserved for his use, he 
could not be prevailed upon to put it to his lips, but ordered 
it to be mixed with water, and distributed among the soldiers 
of the garrison, saying, ** that in the time of necessity all 
things should be common; and as he was the cause and 
author of their distress, he would not fare better than they 
did." Shortly after the waters subsided, the remainder of 
the English army crossed the river, and the Welsh retreated 
to the mountains. 

The king passed the Christmas, 1294, at Conway. The 
Earl of Warwick was more fortunate in his movements. He 
surrounded a body of Welsh troops, encamped in a valley 
enclosed by woods. The Welsh, showing no fear, coolly 
fixed in the ground their spears slanting outwards, and thus 
kept the cavalry, of which the earl's force chiefly consisted, 
at bay. The veteran earl, however, outmanoeuvred this ma- 
noeuvre. He placed a cross- bowman at every interval be- 
tween two horsemen. The archers shot the Welsh spearmen 
down, the horsemen rushed in, and of that gallant body of 
national defenders few escaped. This reverse was a sad 
blow ; the king recovered Caernarvon and Anglesey, and 
having ordered a strong fortress to be built at Beaumaris, he 
returned to England. Madoc, in concealment up to this 
time, on the king's departure reappeared in arms ; thousands 
flocked to his standard. He invaded and ravaged the 
Marches. Oswestry surrendered to him. Two English 
armies — one under the Lord Strange, the other under 
another lord marcher, whose name is not mentioned — were 
defeated in succession. Plumed with victory, and setting at 
naught the counsels of prudence, Madoc, pushing on to make 
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himself master of Shrewsbury, the ancient Pen^wem of 
Cymric dominion, was met, defeated, and taken prisoner by 
the confederate army of the lords marchers, after a long 
and gallant resistance. The hills of Mynydd Digoll, near 
Montgomery, were the scene of this ineffectual, but heroic, 
struggle for liberty and independence. The son of Llywelyn 
spent the rest of his days, a state prisoner, in the Tower of 
London. All the Welsh now threw down their arms and 
submitted to the royal mercy. The nobles who had taken 
an active part in the late national movement were imprisoned 
in various parts of England, but their estates were not con- 
fiscated. Their children succeeded to them, subject only to 
a moderate fine, to reimburse the crown for the expenses of 
the war. Confiding in their future good conduct, the king 
declared that he would overlook the past; nor was this 
clemency misplaced. From that period the Welsh " began 
to attend to the cultivation of the soil, the profits of com- 
merce, and the arts of peace.'** To this date is assigned the 
wholesale destruction of woods through Wales, wherein, in 
any time of danger, the natives in arms were wont to hide 
and save themselves. f 

At the close of this second brief war of independence 
Edward put out a proclamation to the following effect: 
" * That the westours, bards, rhymers, and other idlers and 
vagabonds, who lived upon the gifts called Cymmortha, be 
not supported nor sanctioned in the country, lest by their 
invectives and lies they lead the people to mischief, and 
burden the common people with their impositions.* It b to 
be observed," continues Mr. Stephens,^ " that this really 
salutary prohibition is directed against the irregular and 
wandering bards, and not against those who were more 
orderly ; and in the assertion made by Sir John Wynne, in 
the History of the Gwedir family, and repeated by Carte, in 
his History of England, that many bards were put to death 
by this monarch, there does not seem to be a word of truth ; 
for we find many bards of note living at the date of the 
alleged massacre, a.d. 1294-1300.'' So you see, dear 

* Ldngard, vol. iii. p. 218. f Archseol. Camb. vol. iii. p. 119. 

t Stephens's Literature of the Cymry, p. 104. 
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reader, that the tale which the genius of Gray has immor- 
talised this side of the Severn, is completely negatived by 
the best authorities on the other side, who, had there been 
any truth in it, would have shown the perpetrator of the 
crime no mercy; as, indeed, he would have deserved none. 
The president of a neighbouring republic in our own days 
has displayed far more apprehension of the free press of 
France than ever did Edward 1. of the free bards of Cambria. 
In 1301, Prince Edward of Caernarvon, being seventeen 
years of age, came down to Chester, and by a chaplet of 
gold round his head, a golden ring on his finger, and a silver 
sceptre in his hand,* received formal investiture of the titles, 
revenues, and jurisdiction of Prince of Wales and Earl of 
Chester: with the latter went the patronage of the bishoprics 
of Chester and St. Asaph.f As Prince of Wales, we are told 
that the young Edward received homage of all the free- 
holders in Wsdes.j: They did not all come to Chester; 
some did homage at Rhuddlan, others at Conway. Among 
those who presented themselves at Chester was a lusty knight, 
who wrote himself, if he could write. Sir Tudor Grono. 
Some question arising, the rolls of knighthood were searched, 
and no *'Sir Tudor Grono" was to be found upon them. The 
king, hearing tell of the self-created knight, sent for him, 
and asked him why he presumed to take upon himself so 
honourable a title without the royal license and authority. 
Sir Xudor replied, that by the laws of the Round Table he 
was entitled to be a knight. First, he was a gentleman; 
secondly, he had a plentiful estate; and thirdly, he was a 
courageous and valiant man.§ ** And if any," he continued, 
" dispute my word, here I throw down my glove (he threw 
it at the king's feet), and will fight him, be he who he may." 
This last was a knock-down argument. Edward, smiling, 
admitted the claim, and Sir Tudor took rank as a true and 
loyal knight, which doubtless he was, ever after. This 
doughty hero had large estates in Anglesey. He was very 

* Pennant, vol. ii. p. 407. 

f The grants ran, ** The advowson of the cathedral church of St. 
Asaph in Wales, and the avoidance, issues, and profits of the temporalities 
of the bishoprics of Chester and St. Asaph aforesaid." 

X Wynne, p. 309. § Evans's N. Wales, p. 186. 
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rich, very hospitable, very uxorious, having married several 
times, and I scarcely need add, very popular. He must have 
been near upon a hundred years old when he died, 1367.* 
His three sons were in their time styled the three temporal 
lords of Anglesey ; the three spiritual lords being the Arch- 
deacon of Anglesey, the President of Holyhead, and the Prior 
of Penmon. 

From knights to esquires is an easy digression. A valued 
contributor to the ^' Archaeologia Cambrensis" has exhumed 
for the readers of that excellent and ably-conducted pe- 
riodical an agreement, in 1297, between Sir John Bluet, 
knight, of Langston, Monmouthshire, and William Martel, his 
trusty squire. Monmouthshire, I may remark, was reckoned 
part of Wales till the time of Henry Vlll. Sir John Bluet 
undertakes to pay William Martel *< sixty silver pence out of 
his manor of Langston, yearly and every year, at the two 
terms of Hockday (the second Tuesday after Easter week) 
and Michaelmas, and also two robes yearly, of the value of 
twenty pence, from his chamber, during the life of the said 
William, one at Christmas and the other at Easter, and main- 
tain the said William as long as he lives in sufficient meat 
and drink, as a gentleman ought to have, and his two boys 
(servants); and to find his two horses in hay, and oats, and shoes, 
during the life of the said William. And for these advantages 
the said William Martel will serve the said John Bluet well and 
faithfully as an esquire ought to do, in the wars now waging 
between the King of England and the King of France, and 
also in England, if war should break out there, which God 
forbid, and in Wales, and in all other lands, either on this 
side the sea or beyond the sea, wherever the said John shall 
be (except the Holy Land), and in tournements, in time of 
peace, with a great war-horse, which the said John will find 
him, and good and suitable armour, without any default on 
his part. . . . And if any of the horses of the aforesaid 
William, either in time of peace or of war, should perish in 
the service of the said John Bluet, the said John Bluet binds 
himself, his heirs, and executors, fully to restore them. In 
testimony of which the parties hereto have interchangeably 

* Llwyd's Mona, p. 332. 
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afRxed their seals as witnesses: Sir John ap Adam, Sir 
Thomas de Cowdray, Sir John de Knoyvyle, Ralph de la 
Grave, John de Howell, and others. Given at Cilchester, on 
the Feast of St. Lawrence, in the year of the reign of our lord 
King Edward one score and five (10th August, 1297). The 
three knights who were witnesses to this agreement were 
neighbours of the parties in Gwent, as were probably the 
others. As the deed was executed so far from home as 
Silchester, it is probable that these Welsh gentlemen 
and their followers formed part of a detachment of 
troops en route to France."* The original deed is in 
French. 



* Archaeol. Camb. vol. ii. pp. 14S-145. 
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He who should assume the honoured title of Prince of 
Wales, and aspire to fill the part which Llywelyn ap Gryffydd 
so nobly sustained, had need of uncommon abilities, and ua- 
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usual good fortune not to fail in the comparison. A falling 
off was to have been anticipated, but one so grievous and 
lamentable as exhibited in Edward of Caernarvon, born among 
and presented to his subjects under such splendid auspices, 
could scarcely have been conceived. I am bound to give 
some account of the Prince of Wales, but when that title 
merges in the higher but not more renowned dignity of 
King of England, I shall remit the reader to our standard 
historians, confining myself from that period to such inci- 
dents in Welsh annals as fell within that ill-omened disastrous 
rule. Upon the birth of his son, Edward I., as a politic mark 
of confidence, entrusted the royal infant to a Welsh nurse. 
Her name escapes me. That of Edward of Caernarvon's 
foster-brother was Howell y Pedoulau. He was brought up 
at court, made much of, and received the honour of knight- 
hood. What he was most remarkable for was his extraordinary 
muscular strength. It is said, though rather hard to believe, 
that he could straighten horse-shoes with his hands ; hence 
his appellation, "y Pedoulau," " of the horse-shoes."* A fine 
tomb to his memory, with his effigy in the usual old Catholic 
attitude of prayer, holding in his clenched hands a large 
horse-shoe as if in the act of straightening it, was to be 
seen in St. Peter*s Church, Caern:arthen, down to 1790. 
It went the way of most tombs. The contractor for the 
repairs of the church had to find materials for the cornice 
work. Clapping his eyes on Howell's sepulchre, the bright 
thought occurred to him that the stone of which it was built, 
fine gypsum, pulverised, would make excellent plaster. No 
sooner said than done ; nor was the work of destruction ar- 
rested by some one who had a soul above plaster till nearly 
the whole monument had been used up. Heir-apparent to 
the throne — possessing in his father one of the ablest and 
most accomplished men of the age — the young Edward 
lacked none of the advantages which the best education 
could impart. Trained in those martial exercises which 
constituted alike the business and pleasure of life, the claims 
of learning were not overlooked. He was, we are told, an 
elegant scholar, a composer of verses, as well as patron of 
bards. His disposition was frank and open, his sensibilities 

* Donovan's South Wales, vol. ii. pp. 188-190. 
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keen, his heart warm; a faster friend there could not be. 
Here was stuff out of which one of the best of kings might 
have been formed, yet he who was gifted with these natural 
and acquired endowments proved one of the weakest and the 
worst The chief blame lies at the door of him whom we 
should have imagined the last to fall into a serious error of 
judgment Edward I. had a wonderful knowledge of cha- 
racter. Notwithstanding his almost intuitive sagacity — 
passing over youths of English blood, sprung from the noblest 
families, and of irreproachable character, who thronged his 
court — ^he selected as the constant companion, associate, 
and bosom friend of his son, a foreigner, a Gascon — clever, 
accomplished, but of reckless and dissipated habits. Piers 
Gaveston, winning the affections and gaining a complete 
ascendancy over the mind of the easy, good-natured prince, 
became the preceptor in vice to an obedient and docile pupil. 
A just judgment will not acquit the son ; still the greater 
censure is due to the father, who might and ought to have 
made a wiser and better selection. Piers Gaveston*s father 
had been a favourite and faithful servant to the king in his 
French wars. It is a sad pity that some other way had not 
been found of requiting the obligation. Though the Prince 
of Wales did not receive the homage of his subjects till his 
seventeenth year, he had been at an earlier age initiated into 
affairs of state. The tastes of Edward I. were expensive : 
he loved war, but war could not be carried on without funds; 
hence he was always pressing for money. On one occasion, 
when he meditated an expedition against the King of France, 
he fleeced his much-enduring subjects so unmercitiiily that a 
general resistance, of both clergy and laity combined, was or- 
ganised. When the day appointed for the defensive move- 
ment arrived, of which the king had had timely intimation, 
the people were surprised to see a platform erected in front 
of the royal palace at Westminster; nor was the wonder 
lessened when the king came out from the window of his 
palace on to the platform, leading in his hand the Prince 
of Wales, and attended by the Archbishop of Canterbury and 
the Earl of Warwick. Edward advanced to the edge of 
the platform, and, amidst profound silence, made to the 
crowded assemblage of his subjects a very touching speech. 
** He owned that the burdens which he had laid upon them 
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were heavy, but protested that it had not been less painful 
to him to impose than it had been to others to bear them. 
Necessity was his only apology. His object had been to 
preserve himself and his liege men from the cruelty and 
rapacity of the Welsh, the Scots, and the French, who not 
only sought his crown but thirsted for their blood. In such 
a case it was better to sacrifice a part than to lose the whole. 
* Behold,' he concluded, * I am going to -expose myself to 
danger for you ; if I return, receive me again, and I will 
make you amends. If I fall, here is my son ; place him on 
the throne, and his gratitude shall reward your fidelity.' '' 
A fiood of tears choked his voice; the emotion was con- 
tagious — there was not a dry eye in the whole vast auditory ; 
shouts of loyalty and afiection rent the air. The meditated 
resistance to taxation was abandoned and forgotten — for the 
time. The king set sail for Flanders, August 1297, and the 
Prince of Wales, then in his fourteenth year, was appointed 
regent in his absence. A council of prelates and barons 
were to advise and direct him. No sooner was it satisfac- 
torily ascertained that the king was really gone, than two 
public-spirited barons, Mohun and Bigod, followed by 
numerous retainers, appeared in arms in the streets of 
London. They went first to the Court of Exchequer, where 
they entered a solemn protest against the recent exactions. 
From the Exchequer they rode to Guildhall, where they 
eloquently and successfully harangued the citizens, from out 
of whose heads the king's pathetic address was clean gone, 
on the popular topic of vindicating their national liberties 
against a despotic sovereign. They then retired to their 
respective counties, without ofiering or sufiering the least 
molestation. To this pacific termination a proclamation, 
which the barons had themselves caused to be made, ma- 
terially contributed. It threatened " every lawless aggressor 
with the immediate amputation of a hand or loss of the head, 
according to the quality of the ofience."* This public mani- 
festation produced an immense efiect at home. The king, 
at a distance, set lightly by it, and ordered no official notice 
to be taken of the movement. But the council of the prince, 
who were on the scene of action, showed more concern about 

* Lingard's England, vol. ui. p. 263. 
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the matter. Several conferences were held with the leaders 
of the Reform party, in which, among other concessions, it 
was finally agreed upon that one most important article in 
Magna Charta, which both Henry III. and Edward I. had 
suspended and set aside, should be revived and re-established; 
which was, that no taxes should from that time forth be 
levied without the consent of the people, expressed by their 
representatives in parliament assembled. ' At the parliament 
which was summoned for the purpose, the Prince of Wales 
signed two instruments, one confirming the charter as 
amended, the other conceding every demand made by the 
barons, whom he took under his royal protection ; the council, 
on their part, guaranteeing the barons from the consequences 
of the king's displeasure. Intelligence of these unpalatable 
proceedings was forwarded to the king, accompanied by a 
liberal aid in money to assist in their digestion. It was 
three days before Edward could be brought to sign and seal 
the articles ; at length he yielded, and — which must have 
gone as much against the grain as anything — confirmed a 
separate pardon for the barons and their supporters. Ed- 
ward of Caernarvon, in whose person the royal authority was 
destined to suffer so many humiliations, was thus eariy 
schooled in the distasteful lesson. It had been well for 
him had he remembered and profited by his first experience 
of a popular struggle for truth and right. He was a mere 
child at the time of his nominal regency, but what he had to 
do he appears to have done readily and cheerfully. The 
constitutional contest was not over yet. The king concluded 
an armistice with the King of France and hastened home. 
Upon his arrival in England he appointed a commission of 
inquiry into illegal exactions — an ingenious device to raise 
afresh the question which the prince regent and his council, 
acting under the king's authority, had set at rest. It was re- 
ported that it was Edward's intention, at the first opportunity, 
to cancel the articles of concession, on the pettifogging plea 
that they had been confirmed by him in a foreign country, 
where he had no power or authority to act. While the per- 
plexed king was racking his brains for a loop-hole, the barons 
were equally bent on keeping him to his word. When the next 
parliament met at York, May 1298, the first thing done was 
to present the amended charter to the king for his solemn and 
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public ratification. Edward courteously replied that his 
presence was immediately required in Scotland, but on his 
return be would certainly perform all they desired. To 
make assurance doubly sure, he put forward the Bishop of 
Durham and three earls, who swore *' on his soul " that he 
should keep his word. Another year passed, Edward had 
gained the day against the Scots at Falkirk — a brilliant victory 
— the rejoicings at which would, he trusted, drive every thing 
else out of the minds of the nation. Parliament met again 
March 1299; the king was present: there were the same 
lengthened, dissatisfied visages, and the same detestable char- 
ter ** looming in the future." Not exactly that, either; the 
offensive document in question came much nearer to Edward 
than ever, I much fear, that " mysterious future," fraught with 
untold blessings, will come to us. The subject was forced upon 
his notice, and he was reminded how solemnly the royal word 
had been pledged to performance. On the last occasion he 
was all smiles ; on this he was all frowns : he rose up hur- 
riedly, and in fiaming anger he left his faithful Commons. A 
day or two after he thought better of it, and came again ; 
said that he should be most happy to confirm the charter, 
but suggested a few little alterations, by which the charter 
would be, he assured them, materially improved: the little 
alterations proposed, in effect, undoing every thing. At last 
he ratified the charter, with this proviso, saving *' the rights 
of the crown." The king ordered the sheriffs of London to 
read the amended charter to the people at St. PauFs Cross ; 
the cheering was loud and universal till the sheriffs came to 
the saving clause, which was received with hisses, groans, and 
curaes, with which the king's name was most irreverently 
associated. Edward, on whom this significant hint was not 
thrown away, called another parliament within three weeks, 
struck out the saving clause, ratified the charter fully and 
wholly, and to recruit his fund of popularity, which was 
evidently at a very low ebb, appointed a commission of three 
bishops, three earls, three barons, to inquire into the en- 
croachments of the royal forests, and correct abuses. Thus 
quietly and peaceably, through the firmness and moderation 
of the reform leaders, were the rights of the people esta- 
blished on a just basis, and by a sovereign who knew the 
lesson, which kings are so slow to learn, when to yield, 
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was the transition virtually effected from an absolute to a 
constitutional monarchy.* In this same year, 1299,f Amald 
de Gaveston, the Gascon knight, came to England. He had 
been a prisoner of war in France, but had effected his escape : 
the king paid the expenses of his journey. It is supposed 
that it was about this time that his son Piers was, by a most 
evil choice, placed about the person of the prince, then a 
youth of fifteen ; the new page, recommended to his regard 
as the son of an old servant of his father, was, probably, two 
or three years older — -just the difference in years to exert 
the greatest and, in this instance, most baneful influence. 
The next important event in the early history of Edward of 
Caernarvon was his inauguration to his principality, celebrated 
at Chester, by a real coronation, either in the autumn of 
1300, or spring of 1301. It is held, that from this period 
he entered on the actual government of Wales, of which he 
had been, up to this time, prince by courtesy. It may be, 
however, questioned, whether the old king let any substantial 
benefit go out of his hands. There is in a Blue Book, that 
neglected treasure-house of national lore, a letter from Prince 
Edward, dated October 26, 1305. "To Walter Reynald. 
Whereas the king had, in the 29th year of his reign, granted 
him the land of Wales, and afterwards all the debts due to 
him in those parts. He had received from Joan, widow of 
Owen de la Pole, 120/. as part of a fine due to the king on 
her marriage, and yet she was distrained for this debt by a 
writ from the Exchequer. Directs him to go to the Barons 
of the Exchequer, and obtain the release of the distress/' | 
Nothing worthy of note occurred for four or five years. The 
mode of life pursued by the Prince of Wales is thus described 
by an old chronicler : — " Not caring to associate with the 
nobles, he clave to buffoons, singers, actors, grooms, labourers, 
rowers, sailors, and other mechanics, indulging in drinks, 
readily betraying secrets, striking bystanders on light occa- 
sions,*'§ &c. Such-like youthful follies were not peculiar to 
Edward of Caernarvon. Other princes, among them princes 
of Wales, have in their young days displayed coarse tastes, 

* Lingard's England, vol. lii. pp. 262-267. 

t Sussex Archsol. Collect, vol. ii. p. 96. 

I Ninth Report Deputy- Keeper of Records, p. 249. 

§ Sussex Arclueol. Collect, p. 81. 
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and a fondness for company beneath them. Shakspeare's 
vivid delineation of " Prince Hal*' bears a strong family 
resemblance to Knighton's portrait of Prince Edward. Nor 
are the tales related of the roystering days of the Prince 
of Wales, of fifty years ago, very dissimilar. Matters went 
on in this wild, reckless way. The king, absorbed in war 
or diplomacy, did not know, and did not trouble himself 
to inquire, how the heir to his crown was conducting himself; 
and though it is said that the Bishop of Chester, the treasurer, 
often murmured at the prince's extravagance, he appears not 
to have thought it necessary to communicate with his royal 
master. Rendered fool-hardy by long impunity, a frolic was 
ventured upon, which brought matters to a crisis. Edward I. 
piqued himself on his scrupulous regard for right and justice. 
True, there was a drawback : where is there not one ? " M eu m" 
and " TUUM," written in royal capitals, somehow or other he 
could not read. The occupation by his armies of some foreign 
country, to which he had not the least shadow of a claim, gave 
him no concern. Did he tax his subjects to the bone, he re- 
conciled the exaction to his conscience, by the argument which 
we have heard him alleging, that ** a part was to be sacri- 
ficed to save the whole." But ^^meum" and ^Huuniy* written 
small, he read distinctly. Not for the world would he have 
entered his neighbour's house or field, and taken from him 
his property by violence. Judge, then, his unbounded in- 
dignation, when the Bishop of Chester — who held also the 
bishopric of Lichfield and Coventry, and is sometimes named 
after one see, sometimes after the other — came hurriedly into 
the royal presence, and complained that a band of ruffians 
had broken into his park, slaughtered and carried off his 
deer ; that Piers Gaveston was at their head, Prince Edward 
there, and active among the depredators, with other of his 
dissolute associates, and many more besides, to whom deer- 
stealing was a profession rather than a pastime, and whose 
faces were much better known at his majesty's law-courts 
than at hia palace of Westminster. The king was furious. 
He commanded Piers Gaveston to be sent out of the country 
immediately, providing a liberal pension for his support; 
severely reprimanded the Prince of Wales ; and ordered the^> 
rest, gentle and simple, to be proceeded against according to 
the utmost rigour of the law. On some fresh provocation, 

g2 
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arising out of the recent complaint of the Bbhop of Chester, 
the prince, transported with passion, forgot the respect due 
to himself and to this virtuous prelate, and heaped upon him 
the most opprobrious language. The bishop complained 
again, and what followed is best told in the prince's own 
words, from a collection of his letters, discovered a few 
years since in the Chapter House of Westminster, and which 
were written at this time. I am going to copy from the 
" Sussex Archaeological Collections," vol. ii. pp. 80-98, and 
should recommend these interesting papers to my readers, 
were not their value so well known and appreciated as to 
stand in no need of recommendation. The letters are in 
French, except those addressed to clerical dignitaries, which 
are in Latin. '* To the Lord Earl of Lincoln. Edward, &c. 
to the Earl of Lincoln, &c. health and dear friendship. 
Know, sire, that on Sunday, the ISth day of June, we came 
to Midhurst, where we found our lord the king our father; 
and on the following Monday, on account of certain words 
which were told him, that had been between us and the 
Bishop of Chester, he is so angry with us, that he has for- 
bidden us, that neither ourselves nor any one of our suite 
should be so bold as to enter within his household ; and he 
has forbidden all his ofRcers of his household and of the 
exchequer, that they should neither give us nor lend us any 
thing whatever for the sustenance of our household ; and we 
have remained at Midhurst in order to wait for his good 
pleasure and his pardon ; and we will at any rate proceed 
after him in the best manner that we shall be able, as at ten or 
twelve leagues from his household, until we may be able to 
recover his good pleasure, for which we have great desire. 
Wherefore we especially entreat you, that on your return 
from Canterbury you would come towards us, for we have 
great need of your aid and your counsel. Given under our 
privy seal at Midhurst, June 14,*' 1305. Bearing on the 
same subject is there a record of a judgment not long after- 
wards. Maria, third wife and widow of William de Breos, 
sued William de Breos, her husband's eldest son by his first 
wife, for 800 marks, and got a decision in her favour. On 
hearing which he broke out into revengeful expressions in 
open court against the presiding judge, Roger de Heigham, a 
baron of the exchequer. *< ' Roger, Roger,' he exclaimed. 
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* now you have got what you have long been wishing for, 
my shame and loss, and 1 will repay you for it/ For this 
contempt of court, William de Breos was made to walk 
publicly from the King's Bench to the Exchequer bare- 
headed, and without his belt, in order to ask pardon of the 
judge, and was then committed to the Tower. The official 
Report of this incident (Placitor Abbrev. p. 256) alludes 
to such disrespect to the king*s officers being ' especially odious 
to the king, as was openly shown of late, when the said king 
had removed his first-born and dearest son Edward from his 
household for nearly half a year, because he had uttered 
certain gross and bitter words to a certain officer of his ; nor 
would he permit his own son to come into his presence until 
he had made satisfaction for the offence to the said officer.' '' 
In these halcyon days, when cash is plentiful and expectant 
heirs have their quarterly and half-yearly allowances — not 
to speak of fifty-per-cent-interest loans, promissory notes, and 
post-obits — an undutiful son may brave parental resentment 
for weeks and months ; but in the simple days of yore produce 
was much more abundant than money; revenues and pen- 
sions came to hand chiefly in kind. The stoppage of the 
supplies to the Prince of Wales's household broke up his 
establishment at once. 

Of the royal letters which have been brought to light, 
many — and it is a circumstance highly to the credit of the 
writer — are applications to bishops, abbots, and lay patrons, 
to bestow preferment on his domestics and dependants, whose 
destitute condition was a source of anxiety to their consi- 
derate master, even in the midst of his own troubles. " To 
the Bishop elect and confirmed of Chichester,*' he wrote on 
the very memorable Idth June, the day on which he was 
forbidden the court, " On account of the special affection 
that we have for our very dear clerk Sire Wautier Reignaud, 
keeper of our wardrobe .... We beg of you, as especially 
and as cordially as we can, that for charity's sake and for 
love of us you would be pleased to give our said clerk a 
prebend in your church of Chichester, as soon as a con- 
venient time shall occur; and for this we shall be especially 
bound to you for profit and honour, if you so will." This 
" very dear clerk," by the way, the son of a baker at Wind- 
sor, and whom King Edward I. had selected as tutor to the 
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Prince of Wales, rose to be Archbishop of Canterbury, by 
the favour and affection of his pupil and sovereign ; and in 
the revolution which closed the reign of Edward II. sig- 
nalbed his gratitude by turning against his royal benefactor 
and friend. By one of those strange mutations, not un- 
common in disordered times, the old Bishop of Chester, King 
Edward I.'s treasurer, was, by this very choice pattern of an 
archbishop, excommunicated for his unbending loyalty and 
faithful attachment to the person of his sovereign ; thus 
repaying ill-usage with love, returning good for evil. 

To several other bishops Prince Edward wrote, making 
similar requests in behalf of the same, as the event proved, 
good-for-nothing fellow; thinking, I suppose, that out of so 
many applications he might get one favourable answer. The 
Bishop of Exeter of that date appears to have been a plausible 
sort of person, saying much and doing nothing. With him 
the prince remonstrates. *' Although you answered that you 
were willing to comply with our request, yet you have as yet 
done nothing, nor replied to our letters, at which we marvel 
greatly; we therefore entreat you afresh, as cordially as we 
can, that you would be pleased to give the very next prebend 
vacant to him." On June 14, the prince writes from Mid- 
hurst to that same keeper of his wardrobe, who appears to 
have been his confidential man of business, — *^ Inasmuch as 
our lord the king is so angry with us on account of the 
Bishop of Chester, that he has prohibited us or any one of 
our suite from entering his household, and has also forbidden 
the officers of his household and of the Exchequer to give 
or lend us anything for the sustenance of our household; 
we send to you, that you may devise means to send us money 
in great haste for the sustenance of our household ; and do 
not in any manner show anything of the wants that touch us 
to the Bishop of Chester, nor to any person belonging to the 
Exchequer.*' The poor prince tried hard to keep up appear- 
ances. On June 22, just as his disgrace is noised about, he 
hears of a royal visit from Queen Mary, dowager of France, 
and her son Louis. He will be expected to wait upon her, 
and has nothing fit to wear on such an occasion, nor any 
proper attendance. The following urgent letter is addressed 
to his treasurer, the ubiquitous Wauter Renaud, June 22 : — 
'* Inasmuch as we have heard that the Queen Mary of Fiance 
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and * Monsire Lowys/ her son, will soon come to England, 
and that it will be our duty to meet them, and accompany 
them as long as they shall be in these parts, and therefore it 
will become us to be well mounted with palfreys, and well 
apparelled with robes and other things against their coming ; 
wherefore we command you that you will cause to be bought 
for our use two palfreys, handsome and suitable for our 
riding, and two saddles, with the best reins that we have in 
the care of Gilbert de Taunton, and the best and finest cloths 
that you can find for sale in London for two or three robes 
for our use, with fur and satin, and all things proper for 
them. And these things, when you shall have procured 
them, cause them to come to us wherever we may be, and 
in the most haste you can.*' From Battle, Sussex, the prince 
writes, June 28, to the prior and convent of Coventry, taking 
them to task roundly for the paltry benefice they proposed 
to give another of his very dear clerks, one William de 
Melton, in reply to the prince's application in his behalf. 
" We wonder greatly at you, because that you delay so long 
to do our request in this little matter, and we much wish 
that you would do it now, or that you would refuse it 
outright, if you should see good to do so.** On July 1, 
from Tenterden, Kent, he addresses his sister Elizabeth, 
countess of Hereford.^ " To the Sister of the Prince. — Very 
dear sister, do not be dismayed at these news which you 
tell us they chatter in the parts where you are, about 
our lord the king our father and us ; for it is quite right 
that he should say and do and ordain concerning us what- 
ever pleases him, and we shall be always ready to obey ^1 
his wishes, for whatever he does at his own pleasure, so is it 
for our profit and for love of us, and be pleased not to listen 
to any thing to the contrary, whatever they may tell you. 
May the Lord preserve you.** This letter, in a tone so 
submissive and dutiful, came, we may infer, into the king*s 
hands. On July 5, the prince was allowed to stay at Canter- 
bury a few days, where his father was at the same time, 
whose stern resolution was so far softened as to permit his 
son to have a few necessaries for his household, and two of 
his attendants to return to him. From the accounts of the 
king's wardrobe for 1305 we may get an idea about the 
'* few necessaries.'* Thus there b an entry of 100 marks to 
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Walter Reynald, " by command of the king for the prince's 
expenses." Among other articles for consumption, we find 
wax, 17271bs. ; almonds, ]071bs. ; rice, 2001bs. ; sugar, 
TOOlbs. ; gingerbread, 3 boxes. Pretty well for a prince in 
extremis. He was commanded to remain at Windsor, from 
July 24 till parliament met, September 15. From Windsor 
he writes again to his sister, the Countess of Hereford. 

" Edward, &c., to his very dear sister Inasmuch 

as our lord the king has granted us two valets, whom we 
love and have loved to dwell with us, that is to say, John de 
Hausted and John de Weston, we entreat and request you 
especially to be pleased to beg my lady the queen, our dear 
mother, that she would be pleased to beg the king to be 
pleased to grant two more valets to dwell with us, that is 
to say, Gilbert de Clare and * Perot* (Peter) de Gaveston; 
for if we had these two, with the others whom we have, we 
should be much relieved from the anguish which we have 
endured, and yet daily suffer, from the restrictions at the 
pleasure of our lord the king. Very dear sister, may our Lord 
preserve you. Given under our privy seal, at the park of 
Wyndesore, the 4th day of August" There is another 
letter, dated August 6th, to the queen, << thanking her for 
having gained him * the two valets of his chamber to live 
with him as they used to do,' but urgkig her to intercede 
for Clare and Gaveston." To his sister the Countess of 
Gloucester, who had invited him to her house, he writes on 
the same day : — " Know, my very dear sister, that we would 
willingly come to you, but our lord the king has commanded 
our stay in these parts, near Wyndesore, between this and the 
parliament, or until otherwise it is ordered, and we wish 
to obey his commands in all things, without doing any thing 
to the contrary. Very dear sister, may the Lord have you 
in his keeping." Though it must have been an irksome 
thing to be obliged to remain in one place, however agreeable 
that place may usually have been, the prince had his out- 
door amusements without let or hindrance. We read of his 
horses, and hounds, and greyhounds, in the breed of which 
last he seems to have been choice, as ** having got a white 
greyhound, he writes to beg his sister, the Countess of 
Hereford, to send him her white greyhound bitch, that he 
might have puppies from them." Thus early we find Hugh 
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le Despenser trying to ingratiate himself. **He is thanked 
for sending the prince, ' raisins and wine, which,' he say8» 
* came just at the right time, as he was going to dinner/' 

King Edward was at great pains to render the administra- 
tion of justice pure, and punished delinquent judges with 
condign severity. But he could not put down the practice 
of private applications to bespeak favour. There are several 
letters in the collection, of this tenor; and if I cite two or 
three of them, it is not to condemn the prince for doing what 
everybody else did, but to illustrate the bad custom. June 
25th and 26th. '< Three several letters entreat the justices, 
Peter Malorre (of the Common Pleas), Roger de Brabanzon 
(Chief Justice), and Gilbert de Roubery (of the King's 
Bench)," on behalf of " * Monsire Henri de Leyburne et Monsire 
Ffouke Paiforer, knights, of the king's good servant, William 
de Leyburne, in their business, so that they may be able to 
perceive that our prayer has aided them with you, as we 
desire it, and we shall be the more especially bound to you.' 
Three more letters were written from Lewes, on June 26th, 
to Ralph de Hengham, a justice of the Common Pleas, to 
William Howard, another justice, and to ' his beloved in 
God,' the prior of Butley, Suffolk, all interceding for Master 
Edmund of London, who had been an old servant <of our 
dear lady and mother, whom God assoil,' and who was 
engaged in the matter * of the wardenship of the house of 
St. Thomas d'Acre of London.' " On turning to Mr. Devon's 
Report,* I find several other letters written about this period. 
I will not weary the reader with too many, but just take a 
few here and there. The following were written just be- 
fore his disgrace. "Langley, 26 May. — To Louis, count 
d'Evreux, sends a fine trotting palfrey, together with some 
Welsh harriers, who can well discover a hare if they find it 
sleeping, and some running dogs, who can swiftly chase it. 
If he should want anything else from Wales, he will send if 
he wishes some wild men, who well know how to teach their 
management to the young sons of great lords. Is in good 
health, thank God, and is anxious to know the same of him. 
Langley, 1 June. — To John de Benstede, his dear cousin the 
Earl of Ulster, John the son of Thomas, and Eustace le Poer, 

* Ninth Report, pp. 246-249. 
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have prayed his aid with the king for the redress of wrongs 
done to them by men of the court, and for a false imprison- 
ment ; prays him to present to his father at a fitting time the 
petition o\' the said earl and others, enclosed in this letter, 
and to pray, on his part, that such justices should be assigned 
as would redress their grievances. Langley, June 6. — To 
John de Drokenesford, keeper of the king's wardrobe. Prays 
him to help Ladalli to recover the money due to him upon 
the king's Jewells, for he only stays in this country on account 
of that debt, and the prince is bound to help him for his 
good services done, and because he is of the country of the 
prince's dear mother, therefore he wished him on no account 
to depart complaining of the king or of him. Trusts he will 
so act as to show how he had this business at heart, for love 
of the prince." 

These were written during his disgrace. '^ Hallyn* 
gley, 26 June. — To Roger Brabanzou (a chief justice). 
Whereas the prince has heard that Maukin the armourer, 
a burgess of London, is in prison by indictment of some 
of his annoyers, prays him to see that the inquest for his 
trial be not taken from his accusers, and that reasonable 
challenge of the jury may be allowed him. Wye, 8 July. — 
To Henry de Bray and the Bishop. In favour of the prince s 
nurse, Alice de Leygrave, directing them to take care that 
no harm came to her in the grant respecting the marriage 
of her daughter. Thanking them for their courtesies to her, 
and praying their countenance. Chartham, 12th July. — To 
the Abbot of Chester. Sends him his Welshman, Yeman ap 
Llywelyn, who is so feeble that he can no longer fitly 
serve the prince. Prays him to receive him into his house 
and support him. Yately, 10 August. — To Amaneu de 
Labret (Ambassador from the Pope), praying him to assist 
Berd de Friscombald, in obtaining a letter from the pope to 
the prior and convent of Augustin friars at Florence, de- 
siring them to restore his son, Bonacors, whom they have 
clothed with their habit, though only thirteen years old. 
When he is with his father and friends, he will choose 
whether he will remain with them or return to the religious ; 
for the prince has heard that he is kept so strict that neither 
his father nor friends could speak to him, nor he tell them 
what he wished. Trusts that he will perform this request, 
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and that the said Berd, to whom the prince is much bound, 
may see how his services have been valued. — Windsor, 
September 25. — To the lady Mary, his sister. Prays her 
not to take it ill that the wine which the prince ought to 
have sent for the convent, and the organs whiph he had 
promised her, had not yet arrived. He had ordered his men 
at London to purchase the wine, but they had not yet found 
any sufRciently good to send ; the organs were at Langley, 
and would soon arrive. Kennington, October 2. — To Sir 
John de London. Prays that his clerk who has taught his 
children to sing will go and stay with his sister, the Countess 
of Hereford, to teach the children in her chapel. Kenning- 
ton, 4 October — To the Earl of Lincoln. (?) Whereas the 
earl has informed him that the king has ordered him to go 
to the Court of Rome, and he wished to have Miles de 
Stapleton to manage his household ; the prince replies that 
he would willin^y allow him any knight or squire in his 
household that he pleased, but as to Sir Miles he has no 
power t^ give him leave without the command of the king, 
who had charged him with the direction of the prince's house- 
hold and affairs : so the earl must speak to the king himself on 
this business.*' The correspondence is creditable to the royal 
penman. It contains proofs of natural good and right feeling, 
brotherly affection, and filial respect. Nor can I help repeat- 
ing what I have already expressed, that had Edward I. 
fulfilled as he ought and could — no man better, had he 
chosen to give his mind — the duty of a father, and placed 
about his son well-principled instead of unprincipled persons, 
Edward IL might, to say the least, have turned out a very 
different king of England from what he was. The close of the 
year 1305, we may fairly conjecture, saw the Prince of Wales 
reinstated in his father's good graces. May 22, 1306, the 
prince was knighted by the king: this was one of those 
military festivals into which the war-loving old monarch en- 
tered with all his heart. It was kept with the greatest pomp 
and splendour ; and, to do honour to Prince Edward, all the 
young nobility of England of the proper age were summoned 
to assume the spurs with him. The palace was crowded with 
candidates of the highest ranks : for those who could not be 
lodged there tents were erected in the Temple gardens. The 
officers of the royal wardrobe must have felt their arms ache 
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with the vests of silk and maDtles of purple and gold which 
the king ordered to be given to every one on whom the 
coveted distinction was to be conferred. King Edward, who 
was in declining health, knighted his son in the hall of his 
palace; and the prince knighted two hundred and seventy 
of the young nobles in Westminster Abbey. " During 
the royal banquet, the minstrels placed on the table two 
swans in nets of gold. The king immediately vowed, before 
God and the swans" — the vows of chivalry were usually 
taken before some beautiful specimen of the feathered race 
— ** that he would revenge the death of Comyn (his adminis- 
trator in Scotland, just assassinated there), and punish the 
perfidy of the rebels ; and then addressing the company, con- 
jured them, in the event of his death on the expedition, to 
keep his body unburied till they had enabled his son to ac- 
complish his vow. The son swore that he would not sleep 
two nights in the same place till he had entered Scotland to 
execute his father's commands. The rest applauded his oath, 
and imitated his example. The next morning, th% prince, 
with his knights companions, departed for the borders; 
Edward himself followed by easy journeys ; and his military 
tenants received writs to join him at Carlisle the beginning 
of July.*** Within a year he died, completely worn out, at 
Burgh on the Sands, on his march to Scotland ; an expedi- 
tion which his unconquerable spirit forced on his decayed 
and exhausted frame. He was sixty-eight years of age, and 
had reigned thirty>four years. He was twice married ; the 
first time to Elinor of Castile, daughter of Ferdinand HI., 
and heiress of Ponthieu, who died 1290; secondly, in 1299, 
to Margaret, daughter of the King of France. 

No sovereign ever ascended the English throne with 
better prospects, or with the more hearty and general 
good will of the people, than did Edward II. His earliest 
act of authority as regent, in his childhood, had been 
to confirm the rights of the nation, and all men hoped and 
trusted that, youthful follies renounced and forsaken, he 
would govern in the spirit of so bright a beginning. The 
Prince of Wales is now lost in the King of England ; and my 
humble pen, which endeavours to trace — I am conscious how 

* Lingard, vol. iii. p. 278. 
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feebly — the leading events in Welsh history, is relieved from 
the task of recording his life and actions further, except in 
connexion with his native country. *< The first Statute 
of Westminster (3d Edward I. A. d. 1275) declared, that as 
the king's writs were not current in the Marches, or in 
Wales itself, the inhabitants were dependent on the absolute 
will of the sovereign." In those turbulent times, when the 
barons, fighting for themselves, fought unknowingly for the 
liberties of the nation, and wrested from our reluctant rulers 
invaluable rights, it was some consolation to the mortified 
monarch to discover an extra-parliamentary region which 
he could call his own. In the second year of Edward of 
Caernarvon, a decree was issued which exhibited a no very 
paternal regard for his Welsh subjects and fellow-countrymen. 
*' That all bailiffs, king's officers, and sherifis, should not be 
made by the justices of Wales without the assent of the 
chamberlain, a functionary invariably appointed by the 
crown ; and that no Welshman should hold those offices pro- 
vided an Englishman could be found to discharge the 
duties."* In 1309 Wales was honoured by a royal visit, 
brief and inauspicious. Here Piers Gaveston, created Earl of 
Cornwall, was received by the king at Flint, on the unpopular 
favourite's return from his short and splendid exile as chief 
governor of Ireland, — a post which, to give him his due, he 
filled with remarkable vigour and ability. " He at once 
marched out against the turbulent Septs, and quickly sub- 
dued them. 0*Dempsey met him in the field, and was totally 
defeated. Having tranquillised Leinster, he pierced into 
Thomond, and there defeated O'Brien, who had lately made 
vigorous resistance to the English arms. . . . Gaveston 
was recalled, and the kingdom quickly relapsed into the 
double calamity of a weak government and a turbulent ari- 
stocracy." t It may be recorded, to the honour of Edward II., 
in whose unfortunate reign few things can be so recorded, 
that he, of all our kings in elder days,, did, in a measure, 
justice to Ireland. At the petition of parliament he abolished 
charters of pardons for murders, confirmed to the natives 
within the English pale the full benefit and protection of the 

* Ajchseol. Cambrensis, vol. ii. p. 121. 
f Plowden's Ireland, vol. L p. 203. 
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laws ** in life and limb/* provided that no officer appointed 
by the crown should acquire lands within his jurisdiction or 
levy purveyance, except in a case of necessity, and then only 
by an order of council under a writ from the Court of Chan- 
cery.* Plowdeu does not hesitate to 8ay,t " Ireland owes 
more to this king's efforts to improve the country by legisla- 
tion than to those of any of his predecessors. The salutary 
statutes and ordinances made by this monarch at different 
periods are stated at large by Riley and Prynne, the latter of 
whom ushers in those passed in the seventeenth year of his 
reign at Nottingham, * For the better government of Ire- 
laud, and preventing corruptions and abuses in his officers 
there, to his own or his subjects' injury and oppression,' 
with this observation, ' a notable precedent, worthy imita- 
tion in all ages and places throughout the king's dominions.' " 
An interval of seven years brings me to the next incident of 
any importance with which I am acquainted, an insurrec- 
tionary movement in Glamorganshire. Llywelyn Bren was the 
lineal representative of the ancient native lords of Sanghenydd, 
of which Caerphilli was the manorial castle, j: At the death 
of the Earl of Gloucester, lord marcher, within whose ter- 
ritories the castle stood, and who fell in the disastrous battle 
of Bannockburn, 1314 — in which seven thousand Welsh 
mountaineers fought on the English side— leaving no issue, 
his lands passing to his sisters, Llywelyn Bren asserted his 
claim to the inheritance of his fathers, and, suiting the 
action to the word, surprised Caerphilli castle. The odds 
were too great against him. The lords marchers armed their 
vasr^als and retainers under the Earl of Hereford ; the king 
sent a strong body of troops under John Giffard, lord of 
Bronllys. The gallant chief and his two sons were soon 
fast ill the Tower of London, and Caerphilli fell again into 
the hands of the aliens. Notwithstanding the movement 
failed in its direct object, it had very beneficial results. The 
late king's policy of conciliation was wisely adopted. Old 
feudal services were considerably alleviated. The excessive 
fines paid on the marriage of their daughters by the tenants 
to their lords were reduced to a reasonable amount. Free- 

* Lingard's History, vol. iii. p. 311. 

t Plowden, vol. i. p. 212. 

I Jones's Brecknoduhire, vol. i. p. 150. 
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holders, having more than one son, were allowed to put a son 
into the Church without the king's license, " and dispose of 
their lands for three years to any of their countrymen of 
their own condition, except to monks and religious bodies. 
Other privileges were granted besides." The late Earl 
of Gloucester had been a kind, indulgent lord, and by these 
fresh concessions the country was tranquillised, and the Gla- 
morganshire people left off listening to grievance-mongers, 
having now nothing to complain about. Thus were the 
seeds of discontent and disaffection extirpated by the only 
sure method — ^the removal of the causes which produced and 
fostered them. The king, on the death of the Earl of 
Gloucester, became guardian of his estates, and effected 
these salutary reforms. At the date of the above transac- 
tions, 1317, he had no favourite. Hugh le Despenser did 
not become his chamberlain till 1318. Edward II. at this 
time saw with his own eyes, and judged by his own under- 
standing : it is a pity that he had not used the first oftener, 
and trusted to the last more. In 1321 there was wild work 
with the lords marchers of South Wales. The occasion was 
this: Hugh le Despenser had married Eleanor, eldest sistier 
of the late Earl of Gloucester, and who had inherited the 
greater part of the territory of Glamorganshire at the de- 
ce^e of her brother. By the right matrimonial, Hugh le 
Despenser became thus a lord marcher, and being of an 
acquisitive disposition, as all England knew to their cost, 
longed to add the neighbouring lordship of Gower to his 
already large possessions. The owner was William de 
Breos, the same Welsh gentleman of English extraction 
who figured as defendant in a lawsuit we have mentioned, 
and who, having insulted the judge sitting on the bench, had 
to smart for his insolence, as he richly deserved. William 
de Breos was very poor — which, perhaps, he could not help ; 
and very unprincipled, which he could help. You may form 
an idea of the style of man he was, when I tell you that he 
sold the same lordship of Gower to three different parties, 
and took the purchase-money from each. Having accom- 
plished this piece of roguery, he went off, and left the se- 
parate purchasers to get what they could. Nor were the 
three claimants all; a fourth appeared, in the person of 
John de Mowbray, husband of Aliva, eldest daughter of 
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Wiltiam de Breos ; and it came out that, before these . pre- 
tended sales, he had by a special deed entailed Gower 
first on his daughter Aliva and her issue, with remainder 
to his second daughter Jane, married to James de Bohun, 
Midhurst, Sussex. John de Mowbray entered on the lands 
of Gower as rightful claimant without the king*s license, 
which by the customs and usages of the Marches was not 
required. Hugh le Despenser had the king*s license to 
purchase, therefore, treating John de Mowbray's claim as 
forfeited by the omission, he dispossessed him, and seized 
Gower for himself. This aggression, and the grounds on 
which it was made, affected, not the several claimants alone, 
but the whole of the lords marchers ; if the crown could thus 
override them, their vested rights were as good as gone. 
Diplomacy was in those days comparatively in its infancy; 
the safety-valve of an interminable negociation had yet to 
be discovered. The protesting, dissentient lords marchers, 
led by the Earl of Hereford and the two Mortimers, who 
had paid for Gower and been cheated out of their money, 
seconded by the array of the De Mowbray and the De Bohun 
families, << committed terrible devastation uponLe Despenser*s 
property in Glamorganshire, killing and imprisoning his 
servants, burning, defacing, and destroying his castles, and 
carrying off the effects found therein to a very great value."* 
This Lynch-law did not answer in the end. The barons, 
who had justice on their si'de, had they not taken the law 
into their own hands, were overcome by a superior force; 
and a grant of the lands of the Earl of Hereford, of the 
Mortimers, and of others attainted for their share in the 
rebellion, to Hugh le Despenser, compensated the favourite 
for his losses, injuries, and insults. The two Mortimers were 
sent to the Tower ; a less merciful consideration would have 
sent them to the block. They do not appear to have been 
subjected to a long imprisonment, as they were in arms 
against the royal authority in 1322, confederate with the 
Earl of Lancaster, and were a second time captured at 
the battle of Boroughbridge, and again became the inmates 
of the Tower — a clemency not wisely exercbed. In 1323 
Roger Mortimer, lord of Wigmore, effected his escape from 

* Jones's Brecknockshire, vol. i. part 1. pp. 150>153. 
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prison, and never slacked in his course till he had avenged 
himself on Hugh le Despenser, involving his royal master, 
whose mercy he had twice experienced, in the common ruin. 
The civil dissensions and commotions in England awakened 
hopes, which might else have slept, in the mind of an am- 
bitious chieftain of North Wales. Sir Gryffydd Llwyd* 
had been a zealous partisan of Edward I., and owed the 
honour of knighthood from the hand of that great prince to 
the promptness with which he carried the news to Rhudd- 
lan of the birth of the king's son at Caernarvon castle. 
Sir Gryffydd was the great-grandson of Ednyfed Fychan, 
the faithful and able minister of Lly welyn ap Jorwerth ; his 
illustrious lineage recommended him to his countrymen. 
The oppressions of the English lords who held lands in 
North Wales furnished a ready pretext for a rising. Under 
the strong, and, in principle, just government of Ed- 
ward I., there had been great oppression and exaction 
by underlings and subordinates, and under a government 
so weak, arbitrary, and rapacious as was that of Edward II., 
conducted by Hugh le Despenser, there must have been a 
great deal more. The baron who was the object of Sir 
Gryffydd's bitterest hostility was Sir Roger Mortimer, Lord 
of Chirk, and chief justice of North Wales. Sir Gryff*ydd, 
with these ideas in his mind, had some time previously (1316- 
1318) opened a negociation with Sir Edward Bruce, brother of 
the great Scottish hero ; but the cannie Scot was in his reply 
cautious, not to say discouraging, and nothing came of the 
correspondence. So soon as his preparations weie complete, 
and the people of North Wales were ready for the rising, 
Sir Gryffydd Llwyd unfurled his banner, on which were 
inscribed the inspiring words which have led so many heroes 
on to victory — ** Vineere aut moriy* — "To conquer or die.** 
And his gallant band of patriots poured down as an ava- 
lanche on their surprised and disheartened foes. With no 
resistance to speak of, so well planned and sudden was the 
attack. Sir Gryffydd took several castles, garrisoned by 
Mortimer *s troops, among which the fortresses of Chirk and 
Mold are particularly mentioned. But the Welsh had not 
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improved their military tactics ; Sir Gryffydd had exhausted 
his strength in the first onset, and, compelled to retire 
before a trained and disciplined force, saw his hasty levies 
melt away as the snow in summer. He made his retreat 
good to Anglesey, his native island ; and the skill with which 
he fortified his paternal mansion, and maintained a brave 
though ineffectual resistance, is still the theme of wonder and 
praise. *' I find by the Sebright Papers, that he fortified 
his house at Tregarnedd with a very strong fosse and 
rampart, and made another stronghold in the morass of 
Maltraeth, called * Ynys Cevenni/ which he insulated with 
water from the river Cevni. Both are still remaining. The 
fosse is four yards deep, eight wide, and nearly perfect 
The present mansion-house is situated 300 yards to the 
north-east of the old fortified house."* It is uncertain 
whether this hapless assertor of the independence of his 
country was carried away to the Tower of London, or con- 
fined in Rhuddlan castle. We may indulge the hope that 
Edward II. dealt leniently with him, for old recollection's sake. 
This was consistent with his disposition, as shown in his cor- 
respondence. His estates were not confiscated ; his children 
succeeded to them. If he suffered death at last, as histo- 
rians think, it was probably after the murder of the king, 
when the Mortimer faction was in the ascendantf 

In 1323, Edward II. made a progress through North and 
South Wales, to redress grievances and revive the drooping 
attachment of his countrymen. It was on occasion of this visit 
that he decided on the spot, as the Welsh laws ordained, a suit 
respecting an inheritance ; the parties to the cause were John 
Charlton, lord of Powys, in right of his wife, Hawys, daughter 
and heiress of the last Welsh lord, Owen ap Gryffydd, on 
the one part, and Gryffydd Fychan and David, brothers of 
the deceased lord, on the other part. Hawys was called 
Hawys Gadarn, Hawys the Hardy, from which we may infer 
that she was a woman of spirit, who could fight her own 

* Llwyd's Mona, p. 273. 

t In a very curious and amusing paper, read this year (August 16, 
1852), at the meeting of the Archaeological Society at Nottingham, on 
'' Robin Hood,'' by Mr. Gutch, it is stated that Edward II. was in the 
north of England, 1123, from April to December. How his presence in 
the north is reconcilable with his Welsh progress is not quite obvious. 
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battles ; which she did remarkably well, first in getting her- 
self a good husband, and, secondly, in securing her father's 
broad lands. Edward II. gave a decision in her favour, in 
conformity with the statute of Rhuddlan, which had altered 
the old Welsh rule, and allowed daughters, sons failing, to 
inherit estates.* In 1324, Adam Orleton, bishop of Here- 
ford, comes upon the stage, on which a year or two after 
he filled so conspicuous and discreditable a part. As Here- 
ford was of old sufiragan to the archiepiscopal see of St. 
David, I roust find room for him. He was impeached of 
high treason before the king and the House of Lords. 
When the articles were read, amid loud expressions of indig- 
nation, the bishop made answer : <' Sir, with all due 
regard to your highness, I am an humble minister of the 
church of God, and a consecrated bishop, though unworthy 
of that station. My character being thus, I neither can 
nor ought to answer to an impeachment of this high nature, 
without leave from my metropolitan, the Lord Archbishop 
of Canterbury, who, next to the pope, is my immediate 
judge. The express consent of the rest of my brethren 
the bishops is likewise requisite in this case.*' The king 
admitted the plea; the impeachment was withdrawn, and 
the bishop committed to the keeping of the Archbishop of 
Canterbury, Edward II.'s old tutor. Determined, however, 
to bring the bishop to justice, the king ordered a prosecution 
before the Court of King's Bench. Bishop Orleton appeared 
to the summons, but when he was called upon to answer to 
the indictment, the Archbishops of Canterbury, York, and 
Dublin, — before the accused could open his lips, — which we 
may presume that he was not very quick in doing, — came 
into court with their crosses erected, and carried the bishop 
off. The trial proceeded, this scandalous interference 
with the course of justice notwithstanding, and the jury 
brought in a verdict of guilty. This was the first instance 
of any bishop in England being indicted in any temporal 
court.t The church stood on precedent; the king on the 
broad principles of right and equity. In 1325, Edward II. 
sent his queen, Isabella, and* his eldest son, into France, in 

* Evans's N. Wales, pp. 790-791. 

t Collier's Church History, vol. iii. pp. 49-51. 
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his stead, to cany through a negoctation with the King of 
France, the queen's brother, about Edward's duchy of 
Guienne; it being pretended that his wife and son could 
manage the affair better than himself. By this fatal error he 
may be said to hare lost his crown and life. The queen was 
by this time completely alienated from her lord. A criminal 
intimacy with Roger Mortimer had given the finishing 
stroke to her growing aversion. But Isabella of France 
had not always been an unloving, faithless wife. In the 
early years of their ill-starred union she had sought to win 
her husband to herself, by all the fascinations which a beau- 
tiful, clever, and accomplished woman has at her command ; 
she made up differences between him and his discontented 
subjects, and tried her utmost to smooth the path in life, 
which the deplorable weakness of Edward II. had made more 
rugged than it need have been. '* In all contentions," writes 
Speed, citing Thomas Walsingham, <' which happened be- 
tween the king and his lords. Queen Isabel had ever hitherto 
(1321) been a maker of peace, doing therein worthy offices."* 
She certainly seconded every attempt to get rid of Piers 
Gaveston. Considering the excesses into which he led the 
king, it was natural and right that she should do so ; but she 
was not accessory to the judicial murder of the favourite, 
which, in fact, was quite a sudden thought to the actors in 
it. If the evil influence of Piers Gaveston made her sick at 
'heart, that of Hugh le Despenser was more insulting and 
injurious. Her state and household were cut down, the in- 
come of herself and her officers kept in arrears, by which 
she was driven to vexatious and mortifying straits, while 
the Despensers lived in regal pomp and splendour, wanting 
for nothing. She complained to her brother, " That the 
daughter of the King of France was married to a gripple 
miser, and that being promised to be a queen, she was be- 
come no better than a waiting-woman, living upon a pension 
from the Spencers." f The ill-treatment and indignities which 
Isabella suffered were no justification for her sin ; that she 
was a neglected and down-trodden wife was no reason that 
she should become an adulteress and a traitress. But his- 
tory is not fairly told unless the extenuating as well as 

* Chronicles, p. 571. f Speed, p. 573. 
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aggravating circumstances are related. The revolution was 
concerted in France, by the queen and her paramour Mor- 
timer. The young Prince Edward, a lad of thirteen years 
old, was entirely under the influence of his mother, and 
believed whatever she told him. The people of England are 
and were a domestic people, lovers of home and home joys. 
When reports were industriously circulated that the queen 
was coming from France with great succours to reinstate 
herself in the affections of her husband, and expel the Le 
Despensers, who had poisoned and alienated his mind, the 
feeling of satisfaction was almost universal, the only excep- 
tions being the parasites and dependants of the hated favou- 
rite. The queen and her son landed at Orwell, in Suffolk, 
Sept. 25, 1326. A fleet which had been despatched to inter- 
cept her, purposely avoided her slender convoy. The king*s 
troops sent to oppose the landing of the revolutionists, under 
the command of Robert de Watteville, deserted their royal 
master, and joined the ranks of the queen *s defenders. The 
contest was virtually over. That not a blow was struck for 
their infatuated sovereign from one end of the kingdom to 
the other, shows the public feeling. On October 26, Queen 
Isabella was at Oxford ; on which occasion, by royal com- 
mand, the Bishop of Hereford preached. The text of the 
discourse is differently stated by writers. Dr. Lingard says 
it was from Genesis ; most others find it in the Second Book 
of Kings. Political prelates are not generally very constant 
preachers. But if it fall within the range of probability that 
Bishop Orleton should have delivered two sermons in one 
day, the apparent discrepancy is reconciled. The morning 
sermon before the queen must then have been taken from 
Genesis; the evening discourse, addressed to the univer- 
sity, from 2 Kings. The one text was selected with as 
much regard to propriety, delicacy, and good taste, as 
the other was illustrated by practical wisdom and correct 
inference. The queen and Mortimer were edified and en- 
chanted by a luminous and complimentary exposition of a 
passage usually applied in Roman Catholic theology to the 
Blessed Virgin, — <*1 will put enmity between thee and the 
woman, and thy seed and her seed. She shall crush thy 
head." (Genesis iii. 15. Douay Version.) The evening dis- 
course before the enlightened scholars of Oxford, prepared 
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to hail with rapture Dew discoveries in science and medi- 
cine, suggested a novel and capital idea. Under shadow of the 
text, (4 Kings iv. 19. Douay Version,) " My head acheth, my 
head acheth/' the bishop proved by incontrovertible logic, 
that if. one had the headach the best thing to do was 
to cut the head off; an operation which, however start- 
ling, had certainly this high recommendation, that, once 
done, it would not have to be performed again, nor 
would there be any pain at all any more aflier the first 
shock was over. The allusion to the deposed monarch 
— for he was already actually, though not formally, deposed 
— will commend itself. The king, so soon as he heard of the 
arrival of the queen, sounded the dispositions of the citizens 
of London, who gave him a chilling answer. '* The privi- 
leges of the city would not permit them to follow the king 
into the field, but they would shut the gates against foreigners, 
and would, on all occasions, pay due respect to their sove- 
reign, his queen, and his son.** Edward, sensible too late of 
the general defection, immediately quitted his capital, with 
the two Spensers, the chancellor Baldock, and a scanty train. 
** The king was at Westminster on the 2d of October, 
and at Acton on the same day. On the 10th, with a few 
followers, pursued by his queen with a larger number, he 
rested at Gloucester, whence the elder Despenser, then ninety 
years old, was dispatched to defend the castle of Bristol. 
From Gloucester, the king, accompanied by the younger 
Despenser and Robert Baldock, his chancellor, proceeded 
to Tintern, where he rested upon the 14th and 15th, 
and then remained at Striguil until the 21st."* In the 
interval to the next date, the 27th October, the belea- 
guered monarch is conjectured to have taken ship for the 
Isle of Lundy, and after a tempestuous voyage to have 
been forced to put back to the Glamorganshire coast. Had 
the winds carried him to the coast of North Wales, or of Ire- 
land, in both of which countries his virtues were better 
known than his faults and failings, and he was really beloved, 
he might yet have weathered the crisis. No spot to choose 
for a refuge was more unpropitious than South Wales, 
where the English feeling prevailed, the Le Despensers 

* Archseol. Camb. October 1850, pp. 294-297. 
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were hated, and the king shared the odium. ^'He was at 
Cardiff during the 27th and 28th, whence, probably think- 
ing himself unsafe, he moved to Caerphilli, whence he 
issued writs bearing date the 29th and SOth of the monlk 
to Rhese ap Griffith and others, giving them power to 
raise troops/* From the 28th of October to the 4th of 
November he was at Caerphilli, or in the neighbourhood. 
There is a tradition that the siege of the castle was vigor- 
ously pressed while he was in it, and that he with dif- 
ficulty escaped at night *' in the habit of a Welsh peasant ; 
and that, more effectually to disguise himself, he assisted 
with great eagerness to pile wood on the tremendously large 
fires which lighted the besiegers in battering the castle/' 
In his flight the forlorn king is said to have found a shelter 
from the pitiless storm at a fkrm in Llangynwyd-fawr, which 
is still pointed out to the tourist. The worthy yeoman re- 
cognised his sovereign through his abject disguise, but had 
no other way of proving his loyalty than by putting EUiward 
to some menial work, to disarm suspicion ; though the 
awkwardness with which he went about it showed that be 
was not better qualified to hold a spade than to wear a 
crown.* Tradition supposes him to have remained some 
time at Llangynwyd ; but this could not have been the case, as 
he was at Margam on November 4. He was at Neath Abbey 
on the 5th, and remained there to the 10th of November. . The 
community received the royal fugitive with every mark of 
respect and sympathy ; and the abbot went, on the hazardous 
security of a safe-conduct from the king, to try and mediate 
a peace with his disloyal consort. <* With his few friends," 
writes Speed, " he entrusted himself to God and the faith of 
the Welsh, who still loved him, lying hidden among them in 
the Abbey of Neath." Edward left the abbey, to save these 
good Cistercian monks from the vengeance of his implacable 
^es. From the 10th to the 16th of November, the king, 
Baldock, and Despenser, were wandering homeless and hope- 
less about the woods in the neighbourhood of Llantrissaint. 
On the 16th of November, the Earl of Lancaster, William 
la Zouch, and Rhys ap Hywell, sent to Wales expressly to 

* Malkin's Tour, vol. i. p. 238* 
H 2 
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hunt out the unfortunate monarch, discovered and secured 
Baldock and Despenser. Edward, who was not far off, so 
soon as he knew that his companions in misfortune had been 
arrested, immediately came forward and gave himself up. 
True to his early character, he stood by his friends to the 
last, and was ready to share their fate. There was in 
Edward of Caernarvon the germ of much good, which, 
partly by bad training and the fault of others, partly by an 
indolent reliance — his own fault — on the judgment of men 
unqualified to guide him, instead of using his natural sense 
and discernment, was stunted in its growth, and brought no 
fruit to perfection. Comparing what this unhappy prince 
might have been with what he was, the affectionate interest 
that warmed every heart when he ascended the throne with 
the general desertion and withering apathy that marked his 
descent from it, and reflecting on his feeble and disastrous reign, 
the mind cannot but be powerfully and salutarily impressed 
with the evils of favouritism, which fixing, as it usually does, 
on the undeserving, rarely fails in bringing sore punishment 
on those who weakly give way to it. It is said that the 
king was betrayed by a monk of the Abbey of Neath, who 
undertook to act as his guide. This is a mistake. Rhys ap 
Hyweil, the only Welshman named in the transaction, was a 
layman of large property, who had been implicated with 
several lords marchers in the violent and insurrectionary pro- 
'ceedings of 1321, and confined in the Tower of London till 
set free by the queen, and sent down to Wales for this 
purpose.* On the 20th of November, 1326, Edward II. 
gave up the great seal at Monmouth to Sir W. Blount, and 
Wales saw her king and countryman no more ; he remained 
in imprisonment in England, moving from place to place, till 
the fatal night of the 21st of September, 1327. At first he 
w€is treated with the consideration and respect due to iallen 
majesty. On or about the 20th of January, 1327, his volun- 
tary or forced abdication was made at Kenilworth. At this 
his last appearance in public Edward wore a black gown, the 
garb of penitence ; he was much agitated, and among the 
eommissionera at that sad ceremony, as his eye fell on the 

* Jones's Brecknockshire, vol. i. p. 153. 
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scowling counteDance of his deadly enemy the Bishop of 
Hereford, he swooned in the arms of his attendants.* Until 
April, Edward of Caernarvon was under the charge of his 
cousin, the Earl of Lancaster, who showed him no little kind- 
ness. The queen also, from time to time, sent him little 
presents — fallacious indications of returning affection. In 
April there was a change of keepers and a change of treat- 
ment. The nature of the connexion between Isabella and 
Mortimer could no longer be mistaken. As the adulterer 
and adulteress sank, the poor prisoner began to rise in public 
estimation ; the world seemed minded to forget his faults in 
his misfortunes. I do not say that this feeling was very 
general ; there was not time for its becoming so : to most, the 
late king had ceased to live when he had ceased to reign ; but 
questions were asked, by those who dared, why the queen, now 
that the evil counsellors were removed, did not return to the 
society of her husband, who inquired repeatedly for her, and 
earnestly intreated an interview. The preaching friars, who 
went more among the people than any other order of reli- 
gious, told little touching stories of the deposed king ; how 
much altered be was, — how sorry for his past ill courses, — 
how humble, — how penitent This tendency to reaction 
affected Edward in his dungeon, but only by fresh bitterness 
and new humiliations. Every cruel insult that could enter 
the most malignant heart was put upon him. Within those 
few months was crowded a life of penance, to be consum- 
mated by a death of martyrdom. But even the merciless 
villains, to whom the finishing stroke was allotted, had com- 
punctions. Adam Orleton, bishop of Hereford, was at that 
time the oracle of the court: to him these men, whose trade 
was blood, but who hesitated to kill their king, applied for 
spiritual direction. The reply was worthy of the man — 
^^ Edvardum occidere nolite timere bonum est;'* Englished 
thus literally, — " Edward to kill forbear, to fear it is good ;** 
or thus, — " Edward to kill, forbear to fear it is good." 
What construction was put on this ambiguous response 
where the comma was placed, was too plainly manifested by 

Ilk. 

* Speed, p. 575. longard, vol. iii. p. 344* 
f Collier, vol. iii. p. 57. 
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the shrieks, " shrieks of an agonising king/' which at the 
dead of an autumn night rang through the vaulted roofs of 
Berkeley castle, and awoke shuddering, heavy sleepers, in 
the town beneath, in whose ears, to their dying day, lingered 
those appalling cries. Doctor Lingard, in a note, attempts to 
throw discredit on the statement implicating the Bishop of 
Hereford in the death of Edward II. Collier, whom I quote, 
adopts the statement ; as does the great Camden, who attri- 
butes the king's murder to the *< damnable subtility '* of 
Adam Orleton. In England the death of Edward of Caer- 
narvon excited little surprise, and fell comparatively coldly 
on the public ear. In Wales existed a tenderer bond of 
sympathy ; there, in his native land, sorrow was shown> and 
tears were shed, and bards sang plaintive requiems for the 
soul that had passed from this troublous world. To name 
Eklward of Caernarvon in the same breath with Llywelyn ap 
Gryifydd, would be to insult the memory of that illustrious 
patriot. A parting tribute I may render to the noble- 
hearted and generous nation, who, when every other heart 
was steeled, and eye averted, felt for and compassionated the 
son of their oppressor, and as they took him to their hearts, 
a crowned infant in his cradle, so, crownless, loved him to the 
end. The character of this people, greatest in the dark hour 
of adversity, has been drawn by a master hand, with all the 
eloquence of truth. <' The page which closes the annals of 
the British race is disfigured by no cowardice, disgraced by 
no corruption, stained by no treason. The only traitor * to 
his country ultimately joined the ranks of her defenders. 
Her sovereign did not live to wear in age the chains which 
he had broken in his youth, or to behold the result which 
his talents and patriotic courage had so long rendered 
doubtful. Her warriors fought out her battle with the 
courage of despair, and only threw down their arms when 
they had neither a leader to follow nor a country to defend. 
And if, politically speaking, Wales be indeed no more, yet 
Poetry and Tradition, in preserving from oblivion the 
records of her once vigorous existence, and the tragic story 
of her fall, have kept alive a national spirit, which the lapse 

* Prince David. 
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of centuries of foreign dominion has failed materially to 
weaken. The chord struck by her gifted bards ♦ yet vibrates 
in the breasts of their countrymen ; unchanged by the closest 
contact with their conquerors, they still speak her language, 
cherish her customs, and fondly cling to her soil. The 
Cymry are to this hour a peculiar people, identified with 
their Saxon neighbours only by a participation in those 
equal laws and free institutions, by which they have been 
more than repaid for the loss of a turbulent and sanguinary 
independence, and by a loyalty which, in changing its object, 
has lost none of that fond and fearless devotion, which has in 
all times so brilliantly illuminated the chequered pages of 
their history." f 

* The original has ** slaughtered bards ;*' the word conveying an un- 
founded imputation I have omitted, substituting, to presenre the rhythm, 
another word, which has the one merit of being perfcmy true. 

f Harding's Prize Essay, Cymmrodorion, vol. iv. p. 278. 
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ERRATA. 

Page 44, bottom line, for ** recently erected," read ** recently 
restored." 

Page 52, bottom line, for *' South Wales, to punish," read " South 
Wales. In returning he punished " 



